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THE ARRESTS 


HE first and essential comment on the arrests of seven 

alleged Nazi leaders is that judgement should be suspen- 

ded till much more is known about them. There were 

such obvious reasons for not taking such action that it is 
certain it would not have been taken without good grounds. The 
action was taken on Mr. Eden’s personal responsibility, and the 
Foreign Secretary is the last man either to act precipitately 
or to risk any unnecessary strain of relations with the German 
Government; the same applies to the British High Commis- 
sioner in Germany, Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick. It may fairly be 
assumed, therefore, that the British authorities had in the course 
of months acquired information of a fairly widespread Neo- 
Nazi conspiracy, fed by very considerable funds from sources 
so far undisclosed; that it was thought well to strike before the 
conspiracy spread further and became proportionately more 
dangerous and more difficult to deal with; and that, even.if the 
German Government possessed power (before the ratification 
of the contractual agreements) to act summarily, which is 
doubtful. it would stir up serious political antagonism if Dr. 
Adenauer did so act four or five months before a General 
Election. 

It was, no doubt, inevitable that for one of the Occupation 
Powers to make the arrests under the Occupation Statute at a 
moment when it is everyone’s desire that that instrument should 
cease to exist as soon as possible would arouse strong feelings 
in Germany. Our German correspondent gives reasoned and 
temperate expression to them in an article on a later page. 
It cannot be supposed that Mr. Eden and Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 
failed to appreciate that fully before they took their decision. 
They did take it, and as a result a mass of documents has been 
seized which will indicate what the real extent and potentialities 
of the alleged conspiracy are; there appears to be reason 
to believe that important information will be brought to light. 
Dr. Adenauer had no doubt to make some show of aligning 
himself with the critics of the British action, but it may be 
questioned whether in fact he takes serious exception to it. 
His statement on the subject in the Bundestag on Wednesday 
was completely reasonable, and it was diplomatic to express 
agreement with the two points Mr. Eden had made the day 


IN GERMANY 


before, that the activity of the Neo-Nazis constituted no 
immediate threat, but that such as it was it could not be ignored. 
Various recent events have driven the latter point home. 
When a Right Wing party meeting can be controlled, as one 
was at Winterhude, near Hamburg on Sunday, by two hundred 
and fifty members of the resuscitated Stalhelm organisation, the 
great majority of them in uniform, the need for unsleeping 
vigilance by both German and British authorities requires little 
emphasis. 


East Germany’s Fate 


There can no longer be any doubt about the fate reserved 
by their Russian masters for the people of East Germany. 
The arrest of the Foreign Minister, Herr Dertinger—the third 
East German Minister to fall in the course of a few weeks— 
has confirmed the lesson already taught in Poland and Hungary, 
that in Communist countries there is no room at the top for 
anyone except Communists. Mere sympathisers, or fellow- 
travellers, or harmless mediocrities who sit in high places and 
make no trouble meet sooner or later the same fate as those 
accused of the worst anti-Communist crimes. It is not parti- 
cularly easy to be sorry for them, for, in their own miserable 
way, they have asked for it. But the new Communist pressure 
in East Germany has not been applied only at the high levels. 
The sudden quickening of the flow of refugees into West 
Berlin, where they already represent a considerable social 
problem, is a sure sign’of the reality of the threat to Jews, to 
the unfortunate occupiers of land on the Berlin city boundaries 
who are under the constant threat of Being moved out so 
that a no-man’s-land may be created between West Berlin and 
the Russian zone proper, or to anyone else who has reason to 
fear the Russians. The decision to turn the Russian zone of 
Berlin, in effect if not in law, into a fifteenth district of East 
Germany is another indication of the Communists’ determination 
to tighten their grip whatever the cost may be in veiled dis- 
content and human misery. The only consolation in all this is 
the long-term one that, Germany being Germany, this policy 
is bound to fail sooner or later. But the chances of the ultimate 
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re-unification being achieved without a violent upheaval are 
being very rapidly reduced. 


The Doctor and the Mullah 
Relations between the Mullah Kashani and Dr 


have been subject to frequent fluctuations. Both are tempera- 
nental men with a lively sense of their Own importance; 
both command enthusiastic supporters in the Majlis and, more 
important, in the streets of the main towns. - In the recent 
open dispute between the two Dr. Moussadek seems to have 
proved that when it comes to the point his support ts stronger 
than that of the Mullah. In spite of Kashani’s objections that 
the law was unconstitutional Dr. Moussadek obtained a 
majority for the proposal that he should be given emergency 
powers for another year. Now that the vote has been won 
interest naturally centres on the use that Dr. Moussadek pro- 
poses to make of his powers. Rumours of the imminence of an 
agreement to get Persia’s oil flowing again have been stronger 
in the past week, but even the most favourable 


Moussadek 


than ever 
agreement, from a Persian point of view, would meet with 
strong opposition from the extremists. Kashani and nationalists 
like Mr. Makki, who has now abandoned his support of Dr. 
Moussadek, have all along made no secret of preferring to see 
their country’s oil stay for ever underground rather than let 
any foreigner have any share or profit in its exploitation. 
‘heir hostility is by no means the only problem facing Dr. 
Moussadek. He has soon to face the necessity of arranging a 
new agreement with Russia over fishing rights in the Caspian 
Sea. No doubt he will prove as doughty a defender of Persian 
interests in this case as he was in the dispute with Britain 
over oil. But the Russians have one weapon in their armoury 
which the British lacked—control of a well organised political 
party inside Persia. The efficiency and strength of the Tudeh 
Party has still to be put to a real test, and the possibility that 
it will make a tactical alliance with Kashani’s fanatics is an 
obvious danger for Dr. Moussadek. 


Moderates in Kenya 

Mr. Michael Blundell has been explaining away that part 
of his speech at Thomson’s Falls last week in which he voiced 
the settlers’ new demand for the “transference of power” 
from London to Nairobi. Although on that occasion there was 
talk of a new constitution providing for the government of 
Kenya by Kenyans of all races, under British leadership, it 
now appears that this was not, after all, the peremptory threat 
of a home-rule campaign to come. What was meant, Mr. 
Blundell now says, was merely the first step towards self- 
government, the broadening of the Government’s base by giving 
the moderate and responsible people of all races a greater hand 
in it. It looks as though Mr. Blundell was last week finding 
it hard to resist the pressure of settlers a good deal less liberal- 
minded and moderate than himself. Now he has recovered his 
balance and speaks for those who wish neither to break away 
from London nor to keep the Africans for ever in a state of 
inferiority. As a moderate and progressive man in a country 
where the assumptions of an imperialism now impossible are 
still unquestioned by too many of the settlers, Mr. Blundell 
deserves support and encouragement. He knows that to crush 
Mau Mau is not in itself enough to end the emergency 
permanently: social, political and economic reforms are 
required to eradicate the conditions in which Mau Mau 
flourishes. Mr. Blundell has the support of many like-minded 
Europeans in Kenya; he has the support also, it appears, of the 
leaders of the Indian groups in the Executive Council. There 
does appear to be a widespread and genuine stirring of the 
white conscience in Kenya: a committee has been appointed 
to examine the best means of ensuring security for aged 
Africans; a motion is to be introduced in the Council pressing 
for an examination of African wage-rates; the Government has 
been asked to make the colour-bar in hotels illegal. These 
are all hopeful signs, but the Africans in the Executive Council 
do not seem to be impressed. Mr. Blundell has been com- 
plaining that they have not offered their support and co-operation 
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as the Indians have. This is no doubt an indication that even 
the loyal Africans consider the anti-terrorist measures now 
advocated by the settlers to be excessively severe. It also shows 
that the danger is by no means past of the Mau Mau dis- 
turbances assuming gradually a much wider aspect, so that 
they may in time become the outward signs not of isolated 
reversions to barbarism but of a breach between black and 
white far more serious than that which already exists. 


Hazards of Dictatorship 


General Neguib is finding out by bitter experience how hard 
it is to be a democratic dictator. When the army movement 
which he led seized power six months ago one of its declared 
aims was to restore normal parliamentary life as soon as 
possible. But elections had zo be postponed, first to the 
beginning of this year and now indefinitely. It was also one 
object of the régime to purge political parties so that they 
could function normally. But the ideas of the General and 
the party leaders about what constitutes a purge have been so 
markedly different that party activities have also been prohi- 
bited indefinitely. In fact the General has discovered that, though 
his support throughout the country may be as wide as ever, 
his opponents are as unrelenting as ever. The arrests which 
were made last week comprised a heterogeneous mixture of men 

royalists, Communists, Wafdists, disgruntled army officers 
and others—who had in common only a dislike of the army 
movement which blocked their own roads to power. But 
though the opposition snake has been scotched it has by no 
means been killed. Unless an agreement with Britain—and 
one that can reasonably be presented as a diplomatic triumph— 
is reached quickly there will be more murmuring, and it must 
inevitably be some time before the economic position shows 
any improvement or the land reforms begin to have tangible 
results. Full agreement over the Sudan stands balanced on 
a razor’s edge. The solicitude of the British Government for 
the Southern Sudanese is laudable, but it seems to exceed the 
concern that most Southern Sudanese feel themselves. The 
Sudan as a whole is anxious to get an agreement with Egypt 
while there is a stable Egyptian Government in existence to 
sign it. That reasonable desire should not be lightly thwarted. 
For this country to cement friendship with both Egypt and the 
Sudan would be a notable achievement. 


Strasbou rg Spasm 


The recent short session of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe, which was mainly conspicuous for 
the protest of Mr. Alfred Robens against the suggestion that 
Britain is holding up the progress of European defence, also 
produced short debates on the relationship between the 
Council and O.E.E.C. and on the draft constitution for a politi- 
cal community. At no point did it appear that solid and useful 
contributions were being made. In the matter of defence the 
E.D.C. treaty is meeting with difficulties everywhere; in the 
matter of economic co-operation O.E.E.C. is obviously 
capable of going its own way without much reference to 
Strasbourg; and in the matter of the proposed political com- 
munity there is a positive danger of a growing division between 
the six countries of “Little Europe” who are sponsoring it 
and the nine other nations of the Council of Europe. Mr. 
Robens’s impatience in the face of this flood of incomplete 
schemes was completely understandable, for the main pillar 
of European unity is still the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion, to which Britain makes a much bigger contribution than 
any continental country. But the forces which are sponsoring 
the various Communities—coal and steel, defence and 
political—have still to be reckoned with. They are the next 
most impressive positive factor in Western Europe after 
N.A.T.O., and nobody has yet suggested a better way of making 
use of West Germany’s military potential than that of including 
German elements in a common West European army. It is 
therefore essential to try to avoid the clash between actual and 
practical defence measures and the various projects of Little 
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Europe. But it is very difficult to do it in the face of utterly 
unhelpful criticisms of British policy such as those contained 
in the speech by M. Reynaud which provoked Mr. Robens 
to his brusque rejoinder. If Britain is to be brought into 
closer association with Europe she must be persuaded into it 
by the clear hope of practical success—not pinpricked into it. 


The Function of Sunday 


It is all to the good that the Sunday Observance laws should 
be discussed, as they are to be on a Private Member’s Bill, 
in the House of Commons next week. It would not be to 
the good at all if the Bill were passed into law in its present 
form, or indeed passed into law immediately at all. The issue 
raised is of great importance, and more mature reflection than 
one day’s debate, or less than that, can provide is called for. 
That the laws on the statute-book regarding Sunday observance 
need overhauling, and in many cases repealing, is incontro- 
vertible, and Mr. Parker and his supporters are doing a useful 
Service in forcing that fact on public attention. The term 
Sunday observance is in a sense a misnomer, for no one can 
be forced to observe Sunday in any particular way, except 
negatively, as by keeping his shop shut or not attending football 
matches. These restrictions exist and it is debatable both how 
far it is good that they should exist and what part the State 
should play in maintaining their existence. It is only with 
this latter question that Parliament has any concern, but before 
it commits itself to abolishing on a wholesale scale restrictions 
some of them stupid, some obsolete but not all of them 
indefensible, it is well that a considered view should be taken 
of the part Sunday has to play in the life of a healthy com- 
munity. A five-day week is becoming more and more general. 
Should any distinction be drawn, and if so should Parliament 
take any part in drawing it, between the two days set apart 
for rest and recreation ? The Bishop of London and Dr. Hugh 
Martin, on behalf of the National Council of Churches, have 
urged that this whole question be examined dispassionately 
by a committee (including presumably M.P.s and representa- 
tives of the Churches) before action is taken. This would 
seem to be clearly the right procedure. 


Towards Sane Motor Trading 


The end of the prohibition on the re-sale of cars must be 
welcomed, like any other move towards a normal market for 
cars, both new and second-hand. This branch of trade has 
been something of a mad-house for years, with the second-hand 


cars that cost more than new, waiting-lists of would-be , 


buyers which were at once the day-dream and the night- 
mare of frustrated salesmen, and prices distorted by a fantas- 
tically heavy Purchase Tax. It must, of course, be recognised 
that the motor traders themselves have contributed considerably 
to the prevailing insanity, particularly in recent months when 
they have first frightened off many of the potential buyers of 
new cars by wishful stories of a fall in Purchase Tax and then 
persuaded many owners of old cars (who are, of course, in 
many cases the potential buyers of new ones), to hang on to 
them rather than throw them away on dealers who clearly do 
not know their value. The traders who embarked on the 
pathetic enterprise of trying to force the Chancellor’s hand 
(was there ever a man who looked less Jikely than Mr. Butler 
to have his hand forced ?) and the dealers who sold old cars 
for less than they would fetch as scrap deserve no more than 
they have got. And what they have got is a stagnant market. 
But good may yet come out of Bedlam. The covenant has 
gone. Much of the water has been squeezed out of the waiting- 
lists. The prices of post-war second-hand cars are moving 
towards a more realistic and stable level. And the spot-light 
on Purchase Tax, which is now the biggest distorting factor in 
the market, grows stronger. The traders may have been wrong 
in saying that the tax must be reduced. But it is plainer than 
ever that if it were reduced, or removed altogether, we should be 
well on the way to a price level reflecting more closely the real 
demand and supply situation—to sanity, in fact. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 
“ HEY’RE off!” The reassembled Commons on 


Tuesday gave a vivid impression of the start of yet 

another contest for the Publicity Stakes. It is no 
reproach to a politician to seek publicity for causes or people, 
and it was notable on Tuesday that the more ardent publicity- 
seekers were quick off the mark. The procedure of the House 
fixed the handicaps for one or two of the contestants. Miss 
Elaine Burton, for example, had tabled the question to be 
answered first, and Colonel Wigg was known to be going to 
ask again whether the treatment of Mr. Pritt in the Kenya trial 
did not constitute a prima facie breach of privilege. The rules 
of the House guaranteed that Miss Burton would speak before 
Colonel Wigg. 

™ * * * 

But Sir Waldron Smithers gained the advantage of both. 
As soon as prayers were over, and before the Speaker had time 
to announce the death of Mr. A. E. Davies, the Member for 
Stoke North, the cry “Point of Order!” was heard. Mr. 
Sydney Silverman already ? one wondered. No. It was Sir 
Waldron asking if a message of goodwill could be sent to the 
newly installed President Eisenhower. 

* * * ok 
As so often happens on the day of reassembly after a recess, 
*the House tried to bring itself abreast of current news. This 
is not easy to do in ninety minutes—the second reading of the 
White Fish Bill did not start till half-an-hour after questions— 
and the attempt created a rather confused impression. The 
Member for Ebbw Vale appeared again in his newest réle as 
Farmer Bevan and had the Chancellor of the Exchequer agree- 
ing sagely that the question of increasing capital investment in 
agriculture “is worthy of every attention.” Miss Irene Ward 
demanded unkindly that the Chancellor should “ behave like 
a human being ” towards old age pensioners, and the Chancellor 

himself rounded on Mr. Paget for believing “ claptrap.” 

* * * * 

It has been a busy week for the Treasury. Mr. Butler 
answered forty-odd questions on Tuesday, and the Govern- 
ment’s substitution of the “ D” scheme for the utility furniture 
scheme was defended by the Treasury team on Wednesday. 
On Tuesday Mr. Butler was invited to be gloomy about the 
current deficit in the national accounts. He declined to be so, 
and on Wednesday his department published supplementary 
estimates amounting to over £160 million, which explain in 
part why Government expenditure has been so large this year. 

* * * ™ 

As the Government has not yet regained the presence of Mr. 
Churchill, who is not back from Jamaica, it was fortunate that 
Tuesday’s business allowed Mr. Butler and Mr. Eden to take 
sO prominent a part in the proceedings of the Commons. Mr. 
Eden had to speak of Egypt and the Sudan, and of the arrest 
of the former Nazis in the British Zone of Germany. The 
House as a whole did not quarrel with the action taken in 
Germany, and even Miss Jennie Lee, who had deplored the 
gap between rich and poor in Germany, intervened later to 
explain that she was not opposed to the arrest of the Nazis. 

. ~ x oa 


The Lords, too, heard statements on the Sudan and on the 
German arrests, and listened to a short exchange between 
Lord Strabolgi and Lord Reading on the sale of jet fighters to 
countries in the Middle East and to Egypt in particular. When 
the Conservatives were in opposition they were worried about 
supplies to Egypt, and it is not easy for the present Govern- 
ment to remove all doubts it had helped to create. 

* * * * 


The House of Commons always enjoys the appearance of 
a new Minister at the despatch-box. Mr. Profumo took his 
first question as Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation on Tuesday and was greeted with a friendly 
growl. J. F. B. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO FREEDOM 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S inaugural address was 

simple, impressive and instinct with a strong religious 

fervour. In certain respects it recalled Lincoln, in others 
Woodrow Wilson. It breathes a spirit of faith, of hope and of 
deep personal responsibility. Those who looked to the new 
President for a clear declaration of policy may be disappointed. 
All he attempted—the self-limitation on such an occasion was 
wise—was a definition of principles. But he in no sense 
thereby forsook realities. The application of the principles 
is not obscure. Between the lines, indeed, may be read a fairly 
concrete definition of aims, some of them calculated, when 
they come to be interpreted, of provoking political antagonism. 
With every inauguration of another President, America sets 
forth once more on her adventure brave and new. What form 
that adventure may take is not always clear. Whatever it 
may be, what the nation needs in facing it is inspiration and 
dedication. Those two qualities lay at the root of President 
Eisenhower's address, and still more at the root of the “ little, 
private prayer ” with which he unusually and so appropriately 
prefaced it. Several of the principal British papers inexplicably 
omitted its text. One of those which printed it supplied 
undesignedly a pertinent comment. One page of Wednesday’s 
News Chronicle contained the prayer, with its petition “ Give 
us, we pray, the power to discern clearly right from wrong,” and 
on another an article by Vernon Bartlett concluding with the 
words: “ The promises of Communism appeal to what is fine 
and good in so many people, and the future of civilisation 
depends on their ability to distinguish between the true and 
the false in this new religion.” In that sentence is distilled the 
essence of the world-situation, and the essence of the problem 
which President Eisenhower, like every other leader in a free 
country, has to face. Communism as interpreted and applied 
by many European States is almost wholly evil. But it is 
not wholly evil in itself. The first need of every statesman is, 
in this field perhaps above all others, to discern right from 
wrong, and conserve the one while relentlessly assailing the 
other. 

Nothing could have pointed the President’s moral with more 
tragic effectiveness than the commentary on his words pro- 
vided by events that had just happened, or were actually 
happening as he spoke, in Prague, in Sofia and in Moscow: 
After dealing with the need for a renewal of America’s 
ancestral faith he declared: 

“ The enemies of this faith know no god but force, no 
devotion but its use. They tutor men in treason. They 
feed upon the hunger of others. Whatever defies them they 
torture, especially the truth Freedom is pitted against 
slavery, light against dark.” 

There, then, the lists are set, and the man who as soldier has 
fought one tyranny till he conquered it embarks, as statesman, 
on a new campaign against another not less deadly. His need, 
and his people’s and our people's, is for wisdom no less than 
resolution. Some essentials stand out clear, though President 
Eisenhower contented himself here with broad indications 
rather than detailed definitions. One is unity between the 
Western Powers, and within that broad and powerful group 
unity among the European States in particular; this require- 
ment may be pressed beyond the Atlantic to the point of 
embarrassment, but for the moment it can be left. Another 
is the avoidance of all gratuitous provocation. All States, 
not America only, need to be reminded of the difference 
“between leadership and imperialism, between firmness and 
truculence, between a thoughtfully calculated goal and spas- 
modic reaction to the stimulus of emergencies.” A third, it 


need hardly be said, is the maintenance by the free nations 
of strength sufficient to deter aggression. That, as the President 
knows well, has not been achieved, and it is doubtless in that 
connection that his reference to the duty of every free citizen 
of America (and of other lands) to put the cause of his country 
before the comfort, and convenience, of himself should be read. 

It is in the application of these principles to Russia that 
President Eisenhower will need in the fullest measure that 
heavenly wisdom which is petitioned for every day in each 
House of the British Parliament. He has not always exhibited it 
himself. Neither has his Secretary of State. The President, 
in the course of his election campaign, threw out the idea of 
“ liberating * the States subject to Russian domination. How- 
ever it be interpreted, that is dangerous doctrine, and the 
expression of it had better be relegated to that oblivion in 
which a host of election imprudences rest immunised. Mr. 
Dulles, on his part, has envisaged a spate of propaganda 
designed to disintegrate Communism from within. There are 
obvious dangers here too, though less serious ones, and it 
was as well that the President on Tuesday included among 
his nine principles the declaration that “ we. shall never use 
our strength to try to impress upon another people our own 
cherished political ahd economic institutions.” That is true 
liberalism, and nothing could be more timely than_ its 
enunciation at this moment. In this field the President has 
available a singularly wise counsellor if he sees fit to have 
recourse to him. A speech last week by Mr. George Kennan, 
still technically Ambassador of the United States to Moscow, 
who has as deep an understanding of Russia as any man in 
America, was a contribution of capital importance to the pro- 
cess of discerning right from wrong ‘in dealing with that 
incalculable country. War, Mr. Kennan. was convinced, was 
wrong, except when war was forced, as in Korea. So was 
complete detachment, simply because it was impossible. So 
was propaganda that could be interpreted as an attempt to 
undermine the Government of another country. What was 
right was to be strong, to keep cool heads, to be ready always 
to negotiate when opportunity offered, to be united and to 
be patient. So brief a summary does scant justice to a most 
Statesmanlike address, but it is sufficient to indicate the service 
its author is capable of rendering, whether in the State 
Department or elsewhere. 

But. if Russia is the supreme problem China is only second 
to it. They are not of necessity the same problem. Communism 
in China might be something very different from Communism 
The interests of the two countries are by no means 
Manchuria may yet be a fatal bone of contention 
between them. America’s friendship for the Chinese people 
is historic and deserves all admiration. It will be lamentable 
if she lets Communism obscure the whole horizon and forgets 
that through it all China—-not only the Chinese in Formosa— 
is still China. Here a difference between American and 
British policy may have to continue for a time. America is 
not likely to recognise the Peking Government at present. 
For this country to withdraw recognition would be a lamentable 
retrogression. So far no clear fissure has opened between Mos- 
cow and Peking, but Allied policy should be based on that 
possibility. In relation to all such issues the United States, 
through her new President, of whose doctrine as expressed 
on Tuesday there is likely to be little partisan criticism, takes 
her stand afresh. She has her internal problems. The 
President’s denunciation of any man “who seeks to deny 
his brothers” may be read with modified 
And it is true that America can 


in Russia 
identical. 


equality in all 
enthusiasm in the South. 
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never serve the world as her President would have her serve 
it unless she develops her productivity still further and makes 
possible that free exchange of commodities with all nations 
which binds all nations together and enables them to minister 
to one another’s welfare. Not all Americans are ready for 
acceptance of that doctrine yet. On such questions controversy 
within the United States is inevitable. It need not inevitably be 
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bitter, and the President's endeavour will certainly be to 
see that it is not. He has assumed the helm. He has spoken 
as a leader, and a leader of free men. He has sounded the 
challenge of freedom to dictatorship. In the salutation of his 
own people to him as he takes command the people of the 
country which of all others stands closest to his wholeheartedly 
and unreservedly join. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


DO not weaken in my conviction that everyone who is not 

already sick of the word Coronation will be long before 

June 2nd arrives. By that I do not mean, of course, 
that I think there ought to be no Coronation. Of course there 
ought to be—but mainly as a religious act, not as a public 
show, and not postponed till sixteen months after Her 
Majesty’s accession, and without the plastering of London six 
months in advance with metal-and-timber stands to enable 
various fortunate persons to admire a procession for perhaps 
half an hour. These are merely personal reflections from which 
no one need bother to express dissent; I will take dissent for 
granted. But there is another kind of reflection. I wish the 
Coronation ceremony were not tied so closely to the traditions 
of the past, majestic as in many ways they are, and were 
brought into closer touch with the realities of the present— 
with the Commonwealth, with science and art and manual 
labour. Most of all 1 wish due notice could be taken of a senti- 
ment voiced in a letter in The Times this week. Writing on the 
question of flogging (in which he happens not to believe) Sir 
Edward Cadogan submitted that something much more funda- 
mental than modes of punishment was in question, and that 
far more might be done by emphasising in schools the Queen’s 
example and practice in such matters as regular attendance at 
church than by any amount of birching of delinquents. It may 
be well enough to make the Queen’s features familiar to youth- 
ful eyes through various commemorative objects; how much 
better to make the Queen’s character familiar to youthful minds 
as something to admire and emulate. It is not for me to decide 
how that can best be done: there are thousands of instructors of 
youth who know that far better than I could. There is 
occasionally a complaint of the exploitation of the Coronation 
or the Queen’s personality for party purposes. This is a form 
of exploitation of which no one could complain. 

* * * * 


As I write the fate of Derek William Bentley is still un- 
decided. I believe that there is, and I think that there should 
be. a sirong public opinion adverse to the execution of this 
man. Public opinion, certainly any mere sentimental public 
opinion, must not interfere beyond a point with the due pro- 
cesses of the law, but here what is involved is to a large extent 
the technicalities of the law. Bentley killed no one. Whether 
he would have if he could no one can say. Certainly his intent, 
short of murder, was altogether evil. His confederate, who did 
kill a man, is not to hang. It would make a very painful 
impression if Bentley were not reprieved. The jury, it must be 
remembered, recommended him to mercy. | 

* * * 


The English language is a strange thing, and it gets 
developed in strange ways. Or doesn’t get developed. 
Medical science is responsible for a good deal. Incidentally 
I am asked, by a reader who reluctantly acquiesces in 
* hospitalisation,” to stamp on the sentence “ the patient was 
conferenced.” I most cordially do, with both feet (only 94, 
I regret to say). But what really interests me is “ tabloid.” 
Now that word, particularly in reference to “the tabloid 
Press *—that section of the Press which specialises in boiling 
down news into short, sharp paragraphs—is well-established, 
both in this country and in America. The definition in the 
latest edition of the Concise Oxford Dictionary (1951) is: 
“Newspaper that gives its news in concentrated and easily 
assimilable form.” (I call this putting it politely.) But, it 
appears that “tabloid” is a patented trade-mark word. Not 





only appears, indeed, but is. The two-volume Oxford 
Dictionary—my edition is dated 1933—has this under 
“tabloid ”:“ A term registered in 1884 by Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co., as a trade-mark applied to chemical sub- 
stances used in medicine and pharmacy, and afterwards for 
other goods; held by the Court of Appeal to be a ‘ fancy word” 
as applied to the goods for which it is registered, and legally 
restricted to the preparations of the firm named.” I am 
advised that “other goods” includes publications. So now 
what ? 
* * * * 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Audrey Richards cannot join 
the Royal Commission on Land and Population in East Africa 
as a full member, though her willingness to co-operate with 
the Commission in every way possible when it is sitting in 
East Africa is the next best thing. It can well be understood 
that the post that Dr. Richards holds as Director of the East 
African Institute of Social Research, associated with Makerere 
College in Uganda, is too important to be left vacant. Dr. 
Richards ranks with Miss Margery Perham and Mrs. Elspeth 
Huxley among the three Englishwomen with the widest and 
most comprehensive knowledge of Africa. In her absence the 
Commission will include no woman, which, since questions of 
population are concerned, is a pity. 

* * * * 

It is no doubt very philanthropic of the Royal Mint to go on 
coining farthings at a cost of a halfpenny apiece, but is there 
any sort of sense in it? Who wants farthings? They are 
quite abominable coins. Drapers no longer, so far as I can 
observe, addle-patedly price goods at Is. 113d. and the like. 
The only traders who seem to deal in farthings are bakers; 
No doubt it pays them. As an occasional purchaser of bread, 
when I put down 44d. and spurn the proffered farthing, 

like wealthy men who care not how they give, 
I am filled with no sense of lavish generosity, merely with 
irritation at the silly price. Much better demand 44d. to start 
with and have done with it. Moreover the existence of these 
futile coins may at any moment start another Plantagenet 
Palliser agitating for a five-farthing penny and a ten-penny 
shilling. A bas le demi-sou. 
* * * * 

I am, as all readers of this column know, conspicuously 
modest, not to say deprecatory, where any achievement by 
the University of Cambridge is concerned. When, therefore, 
I recall that the University Rugger match last term was won 
by Cambridge (just), it is only in order to quote a sentence 
from the current Cambridge Review mentioning that Jones, 
who scored the Cambridge try, “ achieved the distinction of 
being the first man in a University match to cross Oxford’s 
line since 1948.” Clearly Cambridge and its friends have, in a 
classic phrase, a great deal to be modest about. 

* * 

I expressed last week my firm resolve to dissociate myself 
completely from Hogmanay and its supposititious derivations. 
I have no intention of going back on that, except to observe 
that the Concise Oxford Dictionary, which thinks it knows 
better than its twelve-volume progenitor, ventures: “ fr. O. F. 
aguillanneuf (mod. Norman hoguignettes, Guernsey hoginono) 
etym. dub., prob. containing /’an neuf, the new year.” The 
only word I really like there is dub. And here, with all grati- 
tude to many profferers of rival derivations, I take lasting leave 
of Hogmanay. JANUS, 
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The Nazi Arrests 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


FTER the Nazi arrests there was a cartoon in a West- 
German newspaper which is owned by the Social 
Democratic Party. The cartoon shows the entrance-gate 

to a fortress. The word “ Democracy ” is written over the gate. 
A single aged soldier in an old-fashioned uniform, with a rifle 
under his arm, stands guard. He is sound asleep. Sneering at 
the sleeping sentry, a small figure, clad in a Nazi stormtrooper’s 
uniform and swinging an incendiary torch in his hand, enters 
the citadel. The caption says: “Lehr, guard of the consti- 
tution.” Dr. Robert Lehr is Minister of the Interior in Dr. 
Adenauer’s Government. 

The cartoon is typical of the reaction of the German opposi- 
tion to the Nazi arrests. The Social Democrats and the German 
trade unions issued statements immediately after the arrests, 
welcoming the British action and at the same time criticising 
the Federal Government fer insufficient vigilance. The same 
quarters are attacking the Free Democratic Party and the 
German Party, both members of Dr. Adenauer’s coalition, in 
connection with British statements that the infiltration of these 
parties was one of the aims of the Nazi plotters. There is no 
indication whatever that the British action has in any way 
affected the adamant opposition of the German Socialists to 
the contractual agreements and the E.D4 

Apart from the Socialist reaction, German public opinion 
was more or less stunned at first by the Nazi arrests. There 
were some voices stressing the necessity of speedy ratification of 
the treaties, on the ground that it was imperative to get rid 
of the Occupation Statute, which had formed the basis of the 
arrests. It was agreed that, after the ratification, such matters 
would come under German jurisdiction. On the other hand 
the consideration cannot be excluded that the emergency clause 
of the contractual agreements retains for the Allies compre- 
hensive powers in case of a threat to the stability of the German 
democracy and of a corresponding threat to the security of 
Allied troops on German soil. The arrests may even strengthen 
the already existing German misgivings concerning that clause 
Thus it is very doubtful if the chances of 
ratification have been enhanced. The same is true of Dr. 
Adenauer’s prestige in Germany. People say: “ What is the 
meaning of this much emphasised partnership if it is possible 
that the British authorities go ahead with an action of such 
consequence without even consulting the Federal Chancellor?” 
Dr. Adenauer was merely informed. 

After the first shock there was considerable speculation in 
Germany as to the political intentions behind the British 
sensational procedure. Was it meant to help or to sabotage 
European integration ? The few who still believe in a some- 
what “ perfidious Albion” are tempted to assume that the 
arrests were intended to “ torpedo ” Europe. Others think that 
the Foreign Office wanted to assist France in Washington by 
letting French hesitation as to a partmrship with Germany 
appear more plausible. Others again believe that the Foreign 
Office had in mind to counteract too strong pro-German sym- 
pathies in the incoming American Administration. There is 
also the argument that the arrests were meant to prevent any 
possible success of a German revisionism, particularly con- 
cerning the emergency clause of the contractual agreements. 
There are really so many “explanations ” that it is hardly 
possible to enumerate them. Not many German observers 
are prepared to accept the British action at its face value. 

All this guesswork, far-fetched as it may seen, is based on one 
question asked everywhere in Germany: “ Why did the British 
authorities spring this sensation on the world at a time when 
there was already an E.D.C. crisis which comes very near to a 
European crisis?” The violent reaction in France to the 
first British announcements, the great uneasiness almost every- 
where, the new wave of distrust and prejudice make it clear 
that the arrests and perhaps still more the official reasons given 
for them have on the whole hampered rather than helped 
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Europe. This is true not only of the “ technical ” procedure of 
ratifying the treaties but still more of the spirit of confidence 
and trust throughout Europe. Did the British authorities not 
foresee this reaction ? This seems hardly-likely. But if they 
did foresee it, did they really believe that even a general 
European setback was not too high a price in view of the 
actual danger created by the Nazi plotters ? 

This then is the crucial point: how great was the danger ? 
The first British communiqué spoke of Nazi plans to regain 
power in Western Germany, and it raised the question of a 
threat to the security of Allied troops on German soil. This 
sounded extremely alarming. All the more alarming as no 
similar arrests had ever been announced in the past by any of 
the three Powers occupying Western Germany, since the 
Occupation Statute has been in force. No arrests were made in 
connection with Remer’s Socialist Reichspartei. General 
Ramcke could launch his violent attacks against the Allies and 
go scot-free. Numerous neo-Nazi groups have been in evidence 
during the last few years, and the Allies never moved. Did not 
the sudden British action necessarily imply that this was a case 
of unprecedented danger ? 

But what are the facts as far as they were made known in the 
first few days after the arrests? A small group of former 
prominent Nazis, of the real “old guard,” had planned to 
infiltrate several of the established political parties in West- 
Germany: the Free Democratic, the German and the Refugee 
parties, all of them with tendencies towards the Right, but all 
of them considered to be within the democratic concept. The 
three political parties together hold approximately one-fifth of 
the total mandates in the Bundestag. What does “ infiltration ” 
mean’? It can only mean a gradual “ nazification” of these 
parties, coupled of course with growing nationalism, with anti- 
Western tendencies, with anti-democratic tendencies. If these 
were the intentions, what were the chances of success ? 

Anyone who knows anything about German politics can say 


for certain that it would be a very long task really to 
“nazify” these parties. Each of them has a right wing, 


which is somewhat vulnerable, such as the Middelhauve-Wing 
of the Free Democratic Party. But each of them has also a 
centre and a left wing which are far less vulnerable, or even 
absolutely invulnerable. Since all these parties have a demo- 
cratic organisation, it is wholly impossible to “ impose ” Nazis 
on any of them. Party policies must always be based on 
elections. Nazi plotters could at the very best hope for local 
successes and a very slow development. 

But this is not all. As soon as any German political party 
really showed open Nazi tendencies or anything resembling 
an autocratic set-up in its organisation, this would immediately 
call for action similar to that taken against Remer’s $.R.P. by 
the Federal authorities. The German constitution and the 
German penal law provide ample means to ban extremist 
parties and to punish their ring-leaders. In fact, the German 
law, on the ground of past experience, shows more militant 
intolerance against the enemies of democracy than the law of 
any Western country, and there can be no doubt that the 
German authorities have both the means and the intention 
to make use of these powers. But they have no means of 
efficiently counteracting the preliminary plans of a campaign 
of “infiltration,” for the simple reason. that this is too vague 
a term to be embodied in the law of a democratic country. 
Can a man or a small group of men be punished for the 
attempt, with whatever intentions, at getting themselves or their 
friends elected to a number of positions within a political 
party, which itself has so far not violated the very strict law 
of the country ? It would be extremely difficult to formulate a 
paragraph of the penal code to that effect. 

At this stage, does it not require an extremely pessimistic 
imagination to speak of plans for the seizure of power in West 
Germany ? The evidence, so far supplied, seems to show that 
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the small group of old Nazis who have been arrested had such 
a long way to go to accomplish anything at all that a less 
democratic law than that of the Federal Republic was needed 
to take action against them. As it seems, the Occupation 
Statute has been brought into play on the basis not of over- 
whelming condemnatory evidence but of otherwise insufficient 
evidence. The danger was not singularly imminent and grave, 
but, on the contrary, very remote and distant. But then, is it 
logical to speak of a threat to the security of Allied forces in 
Germany ? The Occupation Statute leaves it to the discretion 
of the Occupying Powers, as to when they consider the 
security of their troops as being threatened. The Occupying 
Powers, in other words, are not accountable for their actions 
to the occupied nation. But even for an Occupying Power it 
was only possible to take action against that group of Nazis 
on the ground that they constituted a threat to the security 
of the Allied troops. And again, did it not require an 
extremely pessimistic imagination to take action on that 
ground ? 

From the point of view of safeguarding democracy, it appears 
desirable to investigate all kinds of subversive activities, how- 
ever remote the danger. No doubt, then, the evidence sup- 
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plied by interrogation of the arrested Nazis and by examination 
of the confiscated documents will prove to be valuable in order 
to nip this particular plan in the bud. But since the arrests 
could only be made by referring to a threat to the security 
of Allied troops and to plans for the seizure of power—tefer- 
ences which were bound to sound the alarm throughout the 
Western world—the question remains: taking all in all, would 
it not have been wiser to defer action, to keep these people 
under observation for the time being, and to co-operate as much 
as possible with the relevant German authorities ? As things 
stand, it looks as though the detrimental psychological effect 
of the arrests on the general European situation outweighs 
any actual benefit that can be gained by elucidating the plot 
beyond what was already known before. Can the arrested 
Nazis really be put on trial on the ground that they have 
threatened the security of Allied troops? And if not, if they 
have to be released sooner or later, what then? It is never 
good to create martyrs. It looks as though a situation has 
arisen where the creation of martyrs is almost inevitable. Even 
the very useful warning now given to the leaders of the right 
wings of three German political parties can hardly compensate 
for what has been lost on the side of European confidence. 


Police Action in Russia 


By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


T was once an established technique of the Tsarist Secret 
Police, more particularly of the Okhrana of Nicholas H, 
to divert the attention and canalise the smouldering resent- 

ments of the Russian masses by raising the ever-popular cry 
of “Bei Zhidov ! ”—* Down with the Jews ! ”—and then 
stand aside as the Black Hundreds moved in to the kill. 
Now, forty years after the great pogrom of Kishinev, the Soviet 
Union is reverting to traditional Russian methods by turning 
to anti-Semitism as an instrument of internal politics. 

But this is only one aspect, and not the most interesting, of 
the news which has come so suddenly from Russia, of treachery 
in high places, murder by stealth, espionage and poison. A 
handful of doctors, mainly Jewish, five high-ranking officers of 
the Soviet Armed Forces and two dead politicians (long dead 
as political time is reckoned in Russia), are the selected instru- 
ments of a new and sudden move in the grapple of conflicting 
forces which is weakening the cohesion of the Soviet power- 
nucleus. 

As yet, the sole source of news reaching the outside 
world is the propaganda network of press and radio manipu- 
lated by the secretarial apparatus of the Central Committee 
of the All-Russian Communist Party under the guidance of 
Georgi Malenkov and Mikhail Suslov. There is little doubt, 
however, that the reported incidents relate to an “ affair of the 
Police.” in which the machinery of Party control does not 
appear to be concerned. There is as yet no talk of “ deviations.” 
The cry is “foreign espionage ”"—not “heresy,” “ plotters 
against the State ”—not (for example) “ rotten petty-bourgeois 
reactionaries.” And the marked impression left by the manner 
of the first bald announcement is that the Party’s publicity 
machine has had little time to apply its customary twist to a 
police communiqué which may perhaps have been handed in at 
a late moment before going to press. There is evidence of 
haste in the incorporation in the Pravda announcement of a 
rather unsubtle passage in which the police departments are 
taken to task for having allowed the accused doctors to get 
away with their “ crimes ” for so long. It may well be that it 
was Beria’s policemen who decided to strike rapidly, and that 
the Party secretariat was not informed until very shortly before 
they did so. 

It would be ingenuous to assume that the facts as alleged 
bear the slightest relation to the truth, but the published form 
of the “conspiracy ” is none the less worthy of examination. 
So far—and this is an important qualification—no notable 
Soviet Party figures are involved, other than two dead men, 
Zhdanov and Shcherbakov, who were closely connected with 
the Soviet Army at critical periods of the War. Apart from 


these, the potential targets of these “ Jewish-American con- 
spirators”’ consist of three Marshals, a General and an 
Admiral, whose professional ability and _politico-military 
prominence since 1945 mark them out as a controlling nucleus 
of Soviet Army authority at the present time—Vasilievsky, 
successor to the great Shaposhnikov; Govorov, Zhdanov’s 
strong right-hand in the defence of Leningrad; Koniev, the 
outstanding soldier-politician; and Shtemenko of the General 
Staff, Political Commissar of the Soviet Army in all but name 
and inheritor of the mantle once worn by Shcherbakov. In 
addition to its appeal to popular sentiment, the anti-Semitic 
twist of the latest allegations has a certain expediency in the 
light of Soviet hopes and plans in the Middle East. When it 
is remembered that the “ terrorists ” alleged to have been sent 
to the U.S.S.R. by Trotsky between 1932 and 1936 were 
predominantly Jewish, the way seems clear for a Trotskyite- 
Titoist motif to be introduced into further “ revelations ” 
when either of the main protagonists should find it convenient 
to do so. And as always, the Secret Police can count on 
receiving a dividend from its exposure of yet another “ con- 
spiracy” aimed at the heart of the Soviet State. But the 
accompanying gesture towards the Army is interesting and 
unmistakable, and an altogether new departure in Russian 
post-Revolutionary history. 

Six weeks ago, observers of Russian affairs were puzzled 
by a violent retrospective attack in Pravda on the unfortunate 
State Planner Nikolai Voznessensky, who disappeared without 
trace in 1949. The author of the attack was Suslov, and the 
immediate object of his venom a certain Fedoseyev, who had 
been one of the mouthpieces of the Party in its diatribes against 
the Soviet economist Varga in the period before Voznessensky’s 
fall. It was Varga’s apparent immunity, though subjected to 
the full force of doctrinaire invective from the Secretariat’s 
propaganda-machine, which gave rise even in those days to the 
view that powerful hidden interests were operating in defence 
of realist ideas against the cloud-cuckoo economics of Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinism. The new “ Suslovshchina ” proves nothing 
except that the Secretariat is leaning over backwards in its 
efforts to discredit one of its former mouthpieces and retrospec- 
tively to disavow Malenkov’s one-time protégé, Voznessensky. 
Can it be that Malenkov and Suslov, their powers within the 
Secretariat curtailed by the 19th Congress, and faced by a 
Central Committee more broadly based than ever before, 
wished to forestall some action by opposing forces which they 
knew to be imminent? If so, Beria’s counterblast has extin- 
guished their modest squib. 

These events can only give rise to fresh doubts as to the 
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continuing effectiveness of Stalin’s control over the powerful 
and conflicting forces which he has manipulated with such 
skilfulnéss for so long. They focus attention once again on the 
curiously contradictory jumble of arguments in the pronounce- 
ment on the economic problems of the U.S.S.R. which recently 
emanated (allegedly) from the Master. There is a kind of 
cynical confidence to be detected in the Russian political atmos- 
phere, a vitality which has not been noticeable in the routine 
surliness of Soviet behaviour over the past few years. Some- 
thing—or someone—seems to have given way. 

It is no new thing for the Russian Secret Police to stage a 
conspiracy for political purposes of its own, and it was a pro- 
cess not unlike the present “revelations” which started a 
chain-reaction that reached heights of ghastly absurdity in the 
purges of 1935-38. In the months to come, the fate of certain 
key-individuals will indicate the course of events. For example, 
there is Kaganovitch, the last Jew in a position of any eminence 
since Mekhlis was displaced by Abakumov in 1951, and who 
now has only the blood-tie with Stalin between him and the 
flood of anti-Semitism which seems about to break over Soviet 
Russia; Khrushchev, the enigmatic Janus of Ukraine, whose star 
seems to be steadily in the ascendant; Mikoyan, whose respon- 
sibilities for foreign trade are linked too closely with the great 
industrial concerns of the MVD for his interests to be far 
removed from those of Beria and his hard-headed policemen- 
administrators; Suslov, the increasingly isolated spokesman of 
the Party doctrinaires; and Malenkov, still in control of the 
vast Party machine, the infallibility of which is being challenged 
by the stark economic realities which face the Soviet Union 
at the present day. Finally there is Beria, who has charge of 
the only other organisation with sufficient authority to stop the 
rot, and who has no intention of suffering the violent fate of 
his predecessors. His power rests, in the last resort, on 600,000 
blue-capped security troops, and he cannot therefore afford to 
neglect the inarticulate colossus which is the post-war Soviet 
Army. 


Japan the Expected 
By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


STRANGE country may delight the traveller either by 

surprising him or by completely fulfilling his expecta- 

tions. Japan proved for me to be a land which delighted 
by this second means; it satisfied expectations and then went 
beyond them. It is always-anticipations deeply founded in 
childhood that allow the sweetest fulfilment, even as they can 
cause the darkest disappointments. Pictures projected in the 
imagination at a tender age persist in their own golden light, 
and something of this radiance then falls on the original behind 
the picture, on reality itself, when at last it is seen. My own 
nursery days were spent after the height of the English fancy 
for Japan, but still I saw enough in picture-books and scrap- 
books, on china, fans and screens to endow me with many 
lively anticipations—trivial, superficial perhaps, but held in 
that enchanting light. 

So it was with the greatest possible satisfaction that I recog- 
nised the angular elegance of kimono-clad ladies picking their 
fastidious way on high wooden sandals; children with red 
gowns and gleaming black fringes sheltering below paper 
umbrellas; humpy scarlet bridges, pagodas, coloured lanterns 

the whole procession of nursery images. As for the geishas, 
nothing had quite prepared me for their total and exquisite 
artificiality. Their pink and white china complexions, the 
precise arrangement of every flower, pin and hair in their 
colossal coiffures were works of craftsmanship beyond all 
imaginings; as for their dress, while it was fully as gay, ornate 
and deliciously unpractical as the old pictures had suggested, 
by revealing layer beyond layer of silks of more than alpine 
whiteness it filled my adult mind with an altogether new wonder 
at the skill and necessary elaboration of their laundry arrange- 
ments. 

These recognitions of childish things, then, brought their own 
special delight, but there were other less elementary ways in 
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which Japan fulfilled my hopes. I had supposed that Japanese 
prints and paintings must give a highly stylised version of the 
country and its people, but I soon discovered that this was not 
so. Japanese pine-trees, for example, do naturally grow in 
fantastic shapes that appear to have been most cunningly 
designed to please the eye, while miniature maples display 
among the dark coniferous foliage their blood-red leaves and 
marvellous grace of form. 

Throughout the islands, too, one sees the level rice-fields 
running up to the steep volcanic hills, whose forested crags 
assert themselves against the tawny yellow tresses of the grain. 
There among the fields are the peasants in their soft blue cottons 
and great dish-like hats, bending over the rice, stooping below 
vast paniers, leading jet-black oxen, all with the correctness of 
movement and lovely blending of colours long made familiar 
by Japanese prints. Where handful by handful the crop has 
been cut to expose the watery floor of a little field, there the 
white herons paddle daintily or rise to wheel against the back- 
ground of harvest, mountains and sky with a beauty to which 
painters on silk have done the barest justice. : 

Above all, Japanese artists have not misled us with their 
scenes of simple monochrome. <A misty climate and fine 
expanses of land-locked water naturally create scenes of this 
kind. I recall in particular an enclosed arm of the sea where 
always in the evening water and sky fused into a silvery haze, 
perhaps faintly stained by the sunset. Within this unlimited, 
luminous world a. flock of little islands, fish-traps whose rings 
of netted sticks were fine-drawn and delicate as spiders’ webs, 
and high-prowed, long-oared fishing-boats were reduced to dark 
grey and lilac silhouettes. 

The traditional houses and the domestic ideals cultivated 
within them I found to have a quality far finer than I had antici- 
pated. The perfect proportions and suble textures of the 
sliding screens that form the house-walls, the stepped alcoves 
for the display of flowers and picture-scrolls, and the floors 
panelled with fine matting, have the classical perfection and 
restraint of an abstract composition by Nicholson or Mondrian. 
The slightness of the furnishings, the absence of any display 
of material possessions even among the wealthiest, and above 
all the formal association of flowers, text and painted scroll, 
all significantly related to one another and to the changing 
seasons, are a powerful proof of the conscious purity of Japa- 
nese taste and of the subtle relationship with nature which is a 
part of the high artifice of Japanese culture. 

1 was takén to many such houses that were recognised show- 
places -perhaps Imperial villas or town-hcuses now adapted as 
clubs or expensive hotels. | was greatly impressed by ticir 
quality, but assumed them to be the obsolete survivals of an 
aristocratic way of life that was already destroyed. I was 
excited and happy to be proved wrong. I had asked fo see some- 
thing of the ordinary countryside, and as a result was waiking 
in the neighbourhood of an unknown and altogether unimpor- 
tant rustic shrine. We passed a peasant holding, which was as 
shabby, hen-worn and humble as all its neighbours. The occu- 
pants, too, from the lean grandmother to the plump baby, 
were obviously poor, and would not have satisfied the highest 
American ideas of hygiene. 

My escort suggested that I might like to visit such a place, 
and so, quite unprepared, the family welcomed us into their 
home. 1 was led into the chief building in the dusty little 
yard, where I stepped mto a dark ante-room full of baskets, 
vegetables and rough country gear. Then a screen was drawn 
back, and I was astonished to find myself looking into a differ- 
ent world. The main living-room was as spacious, as har- 
moniously coloured and well-proportioned as those of the show 
houses; these struggling peasants had made their formal flower 
arrangements, had set out text and picture scroll. From that 
moment I was convinced of the truth of the claim that the 
aesthetic ideal of life that is associated with the famous Tea 
Ceremony had indeed spread outward from the aristocracy 
which had perfected it to reach and change the ordinary people. 

If traditional Japan more than fulfilled expectation, so 
unhappily did the westernised Japan of shoddy industrialism. 
Intensive tourism, surely always a sign of cultural disintegra- 
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tion, has infected the Japanese with extraordinary virulence. 
Temples and shrines are swarming with sightseers, including 
packs of fecund-looking school-girls in middy suits and school- 
boys in tight blue suits and peaked caps; everywhere they go 
their way is lined with little shops offering them all manner of 
rubbish. Gaudy sweets and pallid biscuits, sham lacquer and 
silly contraptions in bamboo, balls that won’t bounce and will 
burst, celluloid dolls pinker than any lobster are displayed with 
uniform nastiness up and down the land. 

The contrast between old and new Japan, between an ideal 
of social grace and fine craftsmanship and the acceptance of 
squalid shoddiness is conspicuous and painful, and must make 
every Western visitor shamefacedly urge the Japanese to cling 
to some at least of their ancient ways. Is there any possi- 
bility that they can succeed in this, even while they modify 
what was evil in their tradition ? I came away believing that 
the adoption of the worst of Western civilisation might be 
checked—though for better or worse much of the opposition 
would have to come from the nationalism of a defeated people. 

Behind much of the charm and beauty of old Japan lies the 
deliberate cult of an aesthetic ideal which, as I learnt in the 
peasant farmhouse, had permeated the whole of society. 
I came away convinced not only that this strongly-rooted 
cult need not be allowed to die, but also that we in the west 
would do well to study it. The idea of a purely secular cult 
with its own rituals and social discipline surely has something 
to offer us. As a European I found it impossible not to be 
self-conscious and inclined to mockery when first initiated into 
the strict formalities of the Tea Ceremony, but my sense of 
humour is not so oafish and misdirected as to prevent me from 
appreciating how greatly the ideal of which the Ceremony 
forms a part is to be preferred to the sloppy materialism of so 
much of our own social habits. If the Japanese practice is too 
restrictive, too formal and artificial, then equally ours is too 
shapeless, relaxed and insignificant. Our new poverty will 
either turn our hearts away from materialism or degrade us into 
aimless and grumbling paupers. At such a time there is some- 
thing to be learnt from our recent enemies. 


Two Barristers 
By ROY LEWIS 


N the East African colony (not to particularise too closely) 

I stayed in the home of an old friend, a high legal 

dignitary; in the West African colony I stayed at the 
Bedford Hotel. My East African host resigned himself with 
good grace to the indiscretions of a journalist who would slip 
out to parties at which Asians, Africans and a European eccen- 
tric or two earnestly discussed racial harmony over tea and 
curry-puffs. I met Mr. Mbura (to name no names) at one of 
these. 

Mr. Mbura was an African of middle height and quiet mien, 
perhaps thirty years old, who came, as he informed me in 
precisely-chosen words, from a tribe of hamitic-nilotic descent, 
related to the negroid stocks of southern Sudan. He had been 
educated in a mission far from areas of white settlement, had 
excelled in manly sports, had passed the Cambridge, and in 
due course had been sent with mission money and the warm 
good wishes of the district (including those of the District 
Officer) to England to take a university degree. 

Mr. Mbura studied law at one of the smaller Red Brick 
universities and enjoyed himself hugely. He liked the natives, 
who took to him, invited him into their homes, asked him about 
Africa, and urged him to read Professor Laski’s popular work 
A Grammar of Politics. Mr. Mbura took a creditable degree, 
and went to London to eat his dinners at one of the Inns 
of Court. He liked London; he married an English girl; he 
was called to the Bar; and he returned to the Colony to estab- 
lish a practice in the capital. He was engaged in so doing when 
I met him. 

I gathered he was having difficulties, and learned why. He 
was not allowed to live in the European section of the town. 
He hesitated to take an English wife to the African 


section, even if he could rent something better than a 
circular hut. The Asian section offered a compromise, but 
Mr. Mbura thought this might stamp him, both in European 
and in African eyes, as a protégé of the Indian community, 
which is powerful in the legal profession in East Africa. For 
the same reason he wanted to hang up his own name-plate, 
and was refusing friendly overtures from Asian legal firms. 
The Colonial Service, so disliked by the white settlers, pro- 
posed a characteristic humane compromise: if Mr. Mbura 
would join the legal service, he should have a Government 
residence in the European section. But Mr. Mbura wanted 
to use his training to look after the interests of African clients, 
not to push files. So there the impasse was, and Mrs. Mbura’s 
arrival apparently daily drawing nearer. 

After I had eaten my fill of curry-puffs, and listened to plans 
for an inter-racia! Boy Scouts’ farm-camp to further the 
development of a “plural society,” my problem was to get 
back to my host’s home in the European section. Mr. Mbura 
kindly offered to take me in his car. When we arrived, I asked 
him in for a drink. He was pleased to accept. I then went 
in search of my host, and told him that Mr. Mbura, a pro- 
fessional colleague, was drinking his gin at my invitation, 
whereupon he readily left his files and joined us. Nothing 
could have been more charming than the way he treated his 
new guest, and asked about his problems; and nothing could 
have been more delicate, in the circumstances, than the way 
Mr. Mbura made light of them. With the idea of helping avoid 
any awkwardness, | threw out a lay opinion that in Africa the 
distinction between solicitors and barristers was unnecessary, 
as were such mummeries as the wearing of wigs, citing a recent 
book on legal reform by a panel of Socialist lawyers. 

I doubt if any such intervention on my part was needed; 
but at any rate it had a magical effect. My host and Mr. 
Mbura turned on me and rent me as one lawyer. When one 
stopped for breath, the other took over. One was white and 
one was black, but they spoke with one heart, mind and 
voice—that of British legal tradition. They wiped the floor 
with me. 

When Mr. Mbura had gone, my host remarked what a 
pleasure it had been to get to know him socially, and thanked 
me for bringing him. “And you gouldn’t ask him to dinner 
yourself?” I asked. He sighed. “It would not be nice,” he 
said, “to have guests of one colour snubbed by those of 
another. You could never be sure ... and in my position... .” 

A few months later, in the West Coast colony, I was 
arranging an airways ticket, when I noticed a name-plate on 
the office next door—“*G. B. Carron, LI.B.” (to name no 
names). It awoke poignant memories, and I went straight 
up and desired Mr. Carron’s clerk to arrange an interview, 
which he did. Mr. Carron proved to be a cheerful, rubicund 
but puzzled man of my age. “Really, sir,” he 
said, “I don’t think I quite—er—I mean, do I know 
you?” “You used to—five and twenty years ago,” 
I answered, and then he remembered and _ laughed. 
We had been at school together. He was due in Court within 
minutes; so we had to defer an exchange of life-histories until 
the evening, when I went to his flat. I asked him how he made 
a living, an “ expatriate ” in private practice in so overcrowded 
a profession as law on the West Coast. 

“Oh, I get along pretty well. We're all good friends, and 
then, you see, my wife is African. That helps, because I’m 
in everything and know what’s going on.” Soon afterwards 
Mrs. Carron came in, pretty, vivacious and extremely interest- 
ing. I learnt much that I would otherwise never have known 
about the colony from the pair of them. 

When people speak of the difference between East and West 
Africa I think of the contrast in the circumstances of Mr. 
Mbura and Mr. Carron. When I read about “partnership ” 
or “ plural societies ” I want to know what they mean in terms 
of the everyday social experience of educated Africans like 
Mr. Mbura. I hope I did not make difficulties for my host 
in taking Mr. Mbura to his residence (and I do not particularise 
now), but I could not take him to a hotel. The man in the 
next room to mine at the Bedford was a barrister from Gambia. 
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We breakfasted together; and what a Britisher he was! Yet 
Mr. Mbura struck me as having as deep an affection for 
i { } I hope he still has 

In East and Central Africa I sometimes met the comment, 
get sec, the West Africans are so much more advanced than 
natives. Mr. Mbura struck me as very comparable in 
education and outlook to the lawyers I met on the West Coast, 


as Mr. Mathu appeared to have a good deal in common 
with Dr. Nkrumah. The African professional class is much 
larger on the West Coast, but how does this justify a com- 
pletely different attitude to individuals ? Ideally, it would seem 
tunity to deal pleasantly 


xy 


easier for a larger European comn 
p, and develop cameraderie 


ith a smaller educated African gro 
based on shared educational and professional experiences. 
But most Europeans in East Africa seem to feel that, because 
educated Africans are relatively few. social relations must take 
longer to develop. Meanwhile, they expect those few, isolated 
from their own people by education and from European society 


by colour, to remain loyal and grateful for the consideration 
shown them in England, and to rely for intellectual stimulus 
on memories of Red Brick or Oxtord 

In East and Central Africa, Europeans seem strangely prone 


to assume that to invite Africans to dinner means to Invite 
and™every sort of African. Can it be, paradoxically, that 

have too little consciousness of class? A young couple 
Kenya assured me that one invite an African 
intellectual to dinner because of the effect it would have on 
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the servants. This was strongly denied by a Tanganyika sisal- 
manager to whom I chanced to mention their idea. “ Why, 
when I have educated Africans to dinner,” he said, “ the ser- 
vants are tremendously bucked, and extraordinarily respectful 
to them. . It’s good for everyone: hosts, guests and servants. 
Distinctions of rank and interest are understood perfectly.” 

lf a man can demolish the case for law-reform or make 
philology interesting over the dinner-table what does his colour 
matte! One is not obliged thereby to invite that illiterate 


(if splendid) fellow, his brother. Or is one ? The fact remains 
that the prospects for social fulfilment for African doctors, 
lawyers or professionals generally are in vivid contrast in East 


and West Africa 


Snake 


By B. A. CAPRA 


Tr was cool in the sewing-room—the warm coolness of the 

shaded part of the house in a hot North Australian 

afternoon—cool and quiet, with the drowsy cackle of the 
fowl-yard below soothing in its monotony, and the busy hum of 
the sewing-machine an undercurrent lullaby. Her mother was 
making curtains, and the child sat on the floor playing with 
the material. 

The afternoon waited—outwardly lazy, but with an expec- 
tancy vibrating somewhere beneath its expression. There was 
a feeling about it. I don’t know if you understand what I mean. 
It is mainly to do with childhood and its endlessness of time 

the long afternoons with the acres of sugar-cane growing 
all around, and the nobody being there but your own house 
and perhaps another galvanised iron roof in the green, and 
the grey mountains, and the long yellow road going somewhere; 
all of that, and the wide expanse of things unkhown that 
surrounded the child’s small circle of experience. 

[he afternoon waited, and the child felt it, but did not know 
what to do about it. So she sat on the floor quietly and 
played with the curtain-material, spreading it over her propped- 
up knees and making a flower-covered mountain out of 
it, and, with her two fingers, walking up the mountain to stand 
on the top. And she took the material to the window, and 
hung it out so that it fell below the floor on which she was 
standing and almost to the end of the tall piles that supported 
the house. It almost reached the concrete path that wound 
around the edge of the piles and the dark shadows under the 
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She held it there, and watched the breeze lift it, and 
It was then that she saw 


house. 
float it outwards and down again. 
the snake. 

Standing there, holding the curtain, she watched a long 
black crack in the concrete; saw it move, and, still watching, 
saw it become a snake. The shock of it almost caused her 
to drop the material on the black thing there below her, but 
just as quickly she jerked it in, saving it, her plaything, her 
world, from any contact with the dark movement. It was like 
that, feeling afraid, almost dropping the curtain, and then the 
sudden urgency to save the curtain so that the snake could 
not get it. That done there was only the terror, and she 
screamed out to her mother. 

The most frightening of all things was a snake. It wasn’t 
only that it bit you and you died. That was terrible but 
inconceivable, and therefore, though fearful, not frightening. 
But standing there, beside her mother, she saw the long slow 
evilness of the thing below her. That was it--knowing 
the evilness of it from the stories they told; and seeing it, the 
creature that was different from all other land things; the 
creature with no legs that could move with such speed, and 
creep along with such sinister, inexorable stealth. Different, 
and therefore frightening. She had seen them cut a small one 
in halves once, and seen the head part slide away from the 
tail and disappear into the canefield. And she had seen two 
boys who had caught a green whip snake and had killed it and 
cut its head off. They had tied the long headless thing to a 
stick, and marched one behind the other around the yard while 
the dead body of the snake writhed and jerked and lashed 
from its flagpole like a green banner. 

[hey stayed upstairs all the afternoon, she and Her mother. 
Her mother said that it was all right, that the snake could not 
get up the steps to them. The child used to dream of that 
afternoon afterwards. Only in the dream the snake would be 
creeping up the stairs, its long black length conceriinaed out 
over the steps and the spaces betweefi the steps. She would 
wake up shivering and afraid until she remembered that her 
mother had said it was all right, that the snake could not get up 
the steps. 

In the evening the men came home, and searched for the 
snake, and killed it, and then made a fire in the yard, and 
burned it because they said you must always burn snakes. She 
felt that the burning was somehow connected with killing the 
evilness of it—that just killing the snake wasn’t enough, that 
you had to get rid of all traces of it, make it indistinguishable 
from other things, turn it into ashes that could be the remains 
of paper, or wood, or old cabbage-leaves thrown on the fire, 
and not just snake. 

After tea, when it got dark, and they lit the lamps to keep 
the night out, she could still see the embers of the fire glowing 
through the black yard. And she was still-afraid. Not for 
now, because she was there in the light at the big wooden 
table with the men all around—her father and her uncles and 
the others, who could kill the snakes, and carry you away from 
anything that frightened you, and fix things, and lift things that 
you couldn’t even move, and knew everything, and were never 
frightened. But even then she was still a little afraid because 
the embers seemed to her to be the red eyes of the snake— 
still there, in the blackness of the yard, watching and waiting. 
And when it was time for her to go to bed, she begged to be 
allowed to see the fire go out, and they let her. And after a 
while the red eyes faded, and there was nothing but blackness 
in the yard, and she felt that the snake was gone. And she 
wasn’t afraid any more. 


. 
To Sir Edward Marsh 
(1872-1953) 

Have we been, after all, in too great haste 

To give Maecenas wealth as well as taste ? 
For you have shown us that, to play his part, 

It needs but an expenditure of heart. 

me eR 
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Traffic-Jam 


By T. F. HIBBETT (Christchurch, Oxford) 


ALF of the town was flooded. We forged along the 

Streets in our motor-bus, wheels awash, and were 

able to look down through the open doors and along 
the passages of the houses where the water was slopping up 
against the walls as men and women waded out with their 
more precious belongings. A few more of the townspeople 
stood up to their knees in muddy water, tapping out plugs of 
wood in the walls of their houses to allow the water inside to 
flow out. They did this quite unhurriedly, with a composure 
which showed that floods in this part of the Dordogne were 
all in the season’s work. Further on we passed a few small boys 
clustered round a fire-engine with some idle pompiers who had 
given up their task of assisting the waters on their way back 
to the now subsiding river. But there were no peering crowds 
to eye their neighbours’ misfortunes. All those who were able 
to do so had left this part of the town for the higher ground on 
the other side of the river. We discovered this when we 
rumbled over the high-spanned bridge, and turned along the 
embankment on the further side. 

This was a broad street, but it was also the site of the town- 
market. The extra people who swarmed round the stalls had 
forced their owners to encroach on to the roadway, so that 
before long we were brought to a sharp, characteristically 
French halt by a large and placid Frenchwoman, who was 
sitting in the middle of the road protected by a variety of pink 
underclothing which was hanging on her stall. She stared at 
us unflinching in spite of an automatic and prolonged blast of 
the horn which our driver gave her. On the right of her stall 
and on the other side of the road was parked an empty van. 
Its driver was nowhere to be seen. But our driver was not 
defeated by the situation, and with a care uncommon among 
French drivers proceeded to edge the nose of the bus through 
the gap between the stall and the empty van, a space which was 
obviously narrower than the width of the bus. 

The fat woman sat tight, and we awaited the imminent 
crash and tearing sound which would indicate the ruin of her 
stall. Instead there was the shriek of a brass horn as the snout 
of a petrol-tanker pushed its way into the gap from the other 
side of the stall. Our driver replied with what vehemence he 
could muster from his aged klaxon, and for a moment even the 
babble and cries of the marketeers were drowned in the din of 
two French drivers competing for attention with their horns. 
But it was all to no purpose; here was the perfect stalemate. 
As yet nobody but ourselves, a coachload of Englishmen, and 
the two drivers appreciated the situation. Even the old woman 
still stolidly sat. 

Of course there was one perfectly simple way out of the 
impasse. Either ourselves or the tanker could back out and 
allow the other the doubtful honour of pushing over the old 
woman’s stall. But chivalry forbade the destruction of a lady’s 
property. Or perhaps the drivers were old soldiers and still 
heard the Marshal’s famous words ringing in their ears: “ J/s 
ne passeront pas.” But, whatever it was, clearly no thought 
of retreat entered their heads. The only action that either 
took was to return the dissonant blasts of the other’s 
horn. 

Finally the irritation of the tanker-driver got the better of him, 
and he began to shout at the shoppers for information about 
the driver of the van. The honourable solution apparently was 
to remove the van, which was deemed to be obstructing the 
highway. But the shoppers who were now gathering round 
the old woman’s stall were not helpful—* He is drinking,” 
“ He is working in the floods,” “He is at the police-station.” 
The irony of the last piece of information struck us later, when 
we realised that at no time during the whole sequence of events 
did we see a single gendarme. All we did notice just then was 
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how the old woman came to life at last. “ You won’t find 
him in a hurry,” she-seemed to cackle. Certainly her whole 
frame was shaking with mirth. She did not now appear to be 
quite so stupid as at first, partly because she was showing a 
wide and toothy grin, and partly because it was obvious that 
the blocked roadway was bringing her custom as more people 
crowded round her stall to watch. 

The exchanges between the tanker-driver and the crowd 
became more rapid, with the old woman and our driver chip- 
ping in as well. We gathered that it was proposed to move 
the stall. But neither of the drivers would leave their vehicles, 
and the old woman herself appeared to be quite immovable, 
whatever happened to the stall, while the crowd was only too 
content to remain spectators. The minutes ticked by, and the 
talk became faster and faster. A horse and cart pulled up 
behind us, followed by a shining American limousine, the 
driver of which betrayed a different nationality by applying 
himself to his horn. The horse reared, scattering the crowd, 
and a pile of cabbages rolled into the gutter from the back of 
the cart. The situation was becoming exciting. 

It was the tanker-driver who solved the problem. With the 
turmoil going on behind us, we never saw him get out of his 
cab, but when the noise started we saw that the inside of that 
long unpleasant snout on the front of the tanker was open to 
view. Stretching the whole length of the bonnet at the side of 
the engine-casing was a gigantic shining instrument like a 
grossly swollen coaching-horn. Back in his cab the driver 
merely leaned forward, arms folded, over his steering-wheel, 
and the instrument shuddered with an immense noise. The 
cab shook; the whole tanker shook; the stall looked as if it 
would collapse at any moment. Every window in the bus 
began to vibrate, as if we were moving at top speed. And still 
the noise went on—and on—an irresistible blare that stunned 
everybody and everything. Even the horse, fractious at the 
modest piping of a Chicago klaxon, was petrified. Only its 
eyes rolled as it stared wildly into the back of the bus. 

Time seemed to be suspended in a holocaust of sound blast- 
ing its way into the substance of one’s body until every bone 
was a jarring screech. To speak or to act were alike impos- 
sible. When time is suspended one cannot do anything. In 
the bus we simply sat staring at the monstrous quivering horn, 
and at the man leaning over the wheel behind it, distorted by 
the vibration of the windscreen into a triumphant shimmering 
devil. How long we might have remained like this I do not 
care to think. But just for a second the devil shifted his 
position and the noise stopped. It was only for the merest 
second, but in that moment time began again. The crowd 
streamed away holding its ears, the horse wheeled round and 
fled, toppling the remainder of the cabbages over the American 
car—and the old woman stood up. Then everything was 
gathered up once more in that all-embracing shattering 
roar. 


But the spell was broken now. We saw the old woman push 
her way through festoons of underwear and sway uncertainly 
behind the bus. The next moment her preposterous villainy 
dawned on us as we saw her unlock the door of the van, 
struggle into the driving-seat and drive off unheard in the still- 
continuing blare. It was like a spider leaving the centre of her 
web. The tanker-driver was nov our deliverer, for the noise 
stopped, and the way was clear. And what a resourceful 
deliverer ! Helpless with laughter we watched him climb down .- 
from his cab and carefully replace several yards of cotton waste 
in the body of that immense horn. Evidently he had had some 
experience of traffic-jams. 





The Great Dead 


Out of their graves the great dead shine 
Their light-years to the heart of man ; 
Then needling eye and pricking tongue 
Sew the darkness up again. 

PATRIC DICKINSON. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


SCULPTURE 


The Unknown Political Prisoner 

THE international sculpture competition on the theme of ‘* The 
Unknown Political Prisoner ’’ is clearly going to set the cat amongst 
the pigeons. It will be remembered that an anonymous donor has 
presented, through the Institute of Contemporary Arts, £11,500 
prize-money (payable in any currency) to which have been added, 
in a number of countries, various national awards. It is a matter of 
regret that the Eastern European nations have not seen fit to compete. 
Nevertheless 3,500 entry applications were received from fifty-seven 
countries, and judging is already complete in many of them. Among 
the names which will come forward for final consideration are Bill, 
Calder, Gabo, Pevsner, Fabbri, Minguzzi, Couzijn and Wotruba. 
At the beginning of March an international jury of ten will consider 
the national entries and select eighty prize-winners for exhibition at 
the Tate Gallery later in the month. Among the sites already offered 
for the main prize-winning work-+to which will go a total of at least 
£4,525—is one suggested by Dr, Reuter in Western Berlin. 

From the second largest number of national entries the British 
jury, consisting of Sir Philip Hendy, Sir Leigh Ashton, Mr. Philip 
James and Mr. H. D. Molesworth, have selected twelve for submission 
in the ** finals ’’ and to their authors the Arts Council has presented 
a prize of £25each. The maquettes and sketches, together with those 
of thirty-three runners-up, are now to be seen at the New Burlington 
Galleries. Of the chosen twelve only two were born before 1913, 
and their average age is only thirty-five, so the exhibition reflects 
with some accuracy the climate of taste in which the phenomenon of 
British post-war sculpture is taking place. 

Here, in acute form, is displayed the dilemma and fate of the con- 
temporary artist. It is a truism of contemporary art, which con- 
servative critics do not tire of making, that it reflects the sickness, the 
brutality, the fractures of society today. Faced then with a theme 
sufficiently flexible to embrace all the qualities that colour the 
created work of the most sensitive minds today, these young sculptors, 
it might be argued, had only to be themselves. On the other hand, 
memorial sculpture poses certain inescapable obligations. Henry 
Moore, when commissioned to produce a Madonna and Child for 
Northampton, did not hesitate to modify his style to accord with the 
limitations inherent in the subject. Were the jury to choose the best 
and most exciting work, or that which most explicitly illustrated the 
set theme ? Many of the sculptors, preoccupied with problems of 
** open *’ sculpture and the definition of space itself, made no effort 
to come to terms with the subject in humanist terms (and indeed, 
in all fairness to them, it was specifically stated in the regulations 
governing the competition that abstract and symbolic work would 
receive the same consideration as more realistic). 

So, in the event, they have gone their own way. Eduardo Paolozzi 
(who last week was awarded the first Critics’ Prize) has provided 
what is really a children’s playground ; Miss Hepworth has placed 
three cromlech-figures (one of which, it has been pointed out, has 
rather more nose than usual) against a Torcello background ; 
William Turnbull has turned in a sprightly Giacometti figure that 
strolls untouched through its martyrdom. Reg Butler, whose solution 
gives every evidence of thought, has abolished the prisoner altogether ; 
only three ‘* watchers ’’ remain to observe the iron cage—a ** trans- 
muted gallows, scaffoki or guillotine ** on its outcrop of rock. More 
literary conceptions include a forum fer political discussion, a boy 
struggling with an octopus, a foetus, a sprawled figure in a sunken 
prison. Space does not permit any detailed discussion of all the 
entries, but it seemed to me that at least ten of the runners-up were 
in no way inferior to the twelve chosen prize-winners. For the rest 
we must wait for the exhibition at the Tate, remembering that these 
are only small-scale models and not finished sculptures, and also 
that more subtle implications are more likely in the long run to make 
their point than violent action and barn-storming emotion. 

. * 7 . 


Georg Ehrlich is a professional sculptor who is moved to pity by 


the sickness of humanity, the pathos of its waifs, the sweetness of 


its youth. In his drawings the sentimentality of his conceptions is 
manifest, but in his sculpture, attenuated like that of a sadder 
Lehmbruck, his craftsmanship sufficiently overcomes a certain 
triteness of thought. His new exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery 
includes a good head of Benjamin Britten. M. H. MIDDLETON. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 





THEATRE 

Escapade. By Roger MacDougall. (St. James’s.) 

DAEDALUS was the great artificer, but it was left to his son to put 
to the test his most spectacular invention. The unseen hero of 
Mr. MacDougall’s new comedy is another Icarus, one who takes to 
the air to turn his father’s words into deeds ; and, by one of those 
stern theatrical paradoxes, it is only when the full significance of 
this airborne escapade is made explicit that the comedy comes to 
earth with a crash. But there are two generous acts of resourceful, 
high-flying comedy before that abrupt descent, and for these one is 
more than grateful. John Hampden is an author who seems to have 
abandoned writing for the propagation of peace, or ‘* peace,”’ and 
after the fashion of his kind has belligerence and self-righteousness 
enough for two or three moralising warlords. With the three boys at 
boarding-school, and the house bursting with its master’s self- 
importance, Mrs. Hampden arrives at the end of her tether. The long 
demonstration of domestic infelicity in the first act may be a little 
laboured in the text, but that cannot be said of Nigel Patrick’s and 
Phyllis Calvert’s performances. 

This is the world of adult anger and confusion comically exhibited. 
The simplicity of the child is the theme of the second, and best, act. 
Here we are in the study of Dr. Skillingworth, who (in the person of 
Ernest Clark) is certainly one of the most formidable headmasters 
ever to walk a stage. The three Hampden boys have disappeared, 
having shot a master in the leg with a ball-bearing from a home-made 
gun, and, as it turns out, having stolen an aeroplane (is not the 
eldest of the three named Icarus ?). They are heard of in Luxembourg. 
Why are they there ? What are they up to? Their schoolmates, the 
angelic Paton (Lance Secretan) and the scrubby Daventry (Alec 
McCowen), are in the plot but willing only to mislead the adults, 
whom they have been taught to pity rather than fear by the 
redoubtable Icarus. Throughout this act, notable for its sustained 
comic invention, an impressive picture of the missing Icarus is built 
up detail by detail. An elderly and alcoholic reporter (Hugh Griffith) 
is hot on the story, but what are newspapers to the boys of Ferndale 
but ** comics for grown-ups, only they take them seriously ** ? 
Did not Icarus say so ? 

The world, says Daventry, quoting the gospel of Icarus, is full of 
old blokes signing bits of paper, when what is needed is the 
simplicity and single-mindedness of (to repeat the odd list) Christ, 
Gandhi, John Stuart Mill and Jimmy Maxton. One would not be 
wrong to suspect the existence of a new Children’s Crusade, with 
Icarus in the van. One welcomes it; applauds it. The second act 
is quick with comic justice. But not the third; for here Mr. 
MacDougall removes the comic masks from his personages and 
launches an indecently blunt assault on his audience’s tender 
emotions, which were already obliquely but fully engaged in the 
middle act. For a writer of such ingenuity this is an extraordinary 
mistake. John Fernald is the producer. IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


The Iron Mistress. (Warner.)———Maclovia. (Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
— The Long Memory. (Leicester Square.) 
THERE is no doubt whatever that men are not such bores as they. used 
to be. The Iron Mistress is the chronicle of fighting Jim Bowie’s 
life in the New Orleans of 1825, and to judge from this film the 
gentlemen of that period were never happy unless they were duelling 
on some abstruse point of honour. The smallest innuendo, the 
tiniest criticism, and wham came a glove across your face, and as 
like as not you found yourself dead the following dawn. It was all 
supposed to be very brave and proud, but this exaggerated touchiness, 
this obsession with something called a ** good name,’’ far from 
ennobling made these crowing chest-drumming cocks look, to my 
eyes at any rate, monumental asses. As the film is devoted almost 
exclusively to duelling, Mr. Alan Ladd taking on a variety of insulted 
gentlemen with his own patent knife—duels in sun, rain, fog and, on 
one occasion, in a dark room—lI veritably racked the Warner with my 
irritable groans. When all the men in a cast are bores or potential 
bores, a woman is apt to get restive, and Mr. Ladd threw his knife 
into the river far too late to make amends. As the Creole belle 
whose scheming causes the death of no fewer than eight idiotic men, 
Miss Virginia Mayo is not very convincing, but then she barely has 
time to be, constantly jostled as she is by young bloods offering each 
other a choice of weapons. In all fairness I must admit that the film 
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is well directed by Mr.Gordon Douglas and that it must be somebody’s 
cup of tea. To me it was hemlock. 

Awarded a Gold Medal at the 1950 Venice Festival, Maclovia, a 
Mexican film, is memorable for the beauty of its photography and 
the lethargy with which its story unfolds. This latter concerns the 
love of a poor Mexican Indian fisherman for his tribal chief’s daughter, 
the advent of a lustful Mexican soldier and the violence, based on 
traditional laws, which ensues. Photogenically and aesthetically it 
has everything to commend it, Mr. Emilio Fernandez setting his 
characters into patterns which surprise and delight on backgrounds 
of exquisite loveliness. Against the curving designs of lint-white 
fishing nets, Miss Maria Felix’s Madonna face ravishes the eye. 
Unfortunately, living in a restless age, one does not find the con- 
templation of beauty enough, and the long pauses in which thoughts 
are thought and looks are looked hang heavy on the spirit. Steeped 
in a sunbaked ‘‘ mafiana ’’ atmosphere, the film is, alas, as much a 
cause for impatience as pleasure to the unrelaxed northerner, a shame- 
ful admission in a world where beauty is at a premium. It seems as 
though the modern eye, unpractised in sustained staring, is quickly 
satisfied, and would like to be shown something else quickly please 
before it closes. 

The Long Memory has been adapted from a novel by Mr. Howard 
Clewes, and is the tale of a man who serves a term of imprisonment 
for a crime he did not commit and upon his release seeks to avenge 
himself on the false witnesses at his trial. One of these has since 
married the detective inspector in charge of his case. Mr. John 
Mills, taut, hag-ridden and wonderfully good as usual, Miss Elizabeth 
Sellars and Mr. John McCallum are the stars ; the setting is the bleak 
marshland near Gravesend and the action, though confusing at times, 
kept nicely on the gui vive. A good psychological thriller without any- 
thing brilliant or arresting to raise it above the ordinary, it is, never- 
theless, notable for the uniformly high standard of its acting, the 
smaller parts, such as those played by Mr. Geoffrey Keen, Miss Vida 
Hope, Mr. John Chandos, Miss Thora Hird and Miss Eva Bergh, 
giving solid support whenever it is most needed. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


It might have been almost any pianist, but it was in fact Jascha 
Spivakovsky, playing a Mozart piano concerto at the Festival Hall 
last week, who turned my thoughts once again to the problem of 
interpreting music of the past. He used a modern pianoforte but 
made a minimum of concessions to post-harpsichord ideals of 
keyboard-playing. Since the majority of works in the modern 
concert repertory were written anything from fifty to two hundred 
years ago, this is an urgent problem ; but it is also one which probably 
admits of no single universally-valid solution. There is much to be 
said, at the right time and place, for a purist concert, at which nice 
(albeit imaginary) distinctions are made between those preludes and 
fugues of Bach’s 48 that demand the harpsichord and those that 
demand the clavichord. There is even, I suppose, something to be 
said at the opposite extreme for Elgar’s orchestral transcription of 
Bach's organ fantasia and fugue in C minor. 

The conditions of modern concertegiving impose certain definite, 
arbitrary limits. Thus, for example, the ** house-music ’’ of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries must either be in some way 
transcribed or remain unhéard in the large concert-hall, where it 
would be inaudible in any conceivably contemporary form. Those 
who heard Ghedini’s transcriptions of Frescobaldi pieces in one of 
Cantelli’s recent programmes will almost certainly, unless they are 
rabid purists, favour transcription carried out with such a feeling 
for the style of the past, although they may remain adamant against 
such transcriptions as Elgar’s. 

What, after all, have been the feelings of composers themselves ? 
Until the seventeenth century evolved a specifically instrumental 
style, composers themselves considered their works apt for either 
voices or viols. Beethoven himself was quite ready to rearrange his 
early chamber music for new combinations of instruments ; and in 
our own day Ravel and Busoni, stylists if they were anything, were 
also inveterate transcribers of their own and other men’s music. 
In the case of Ravel’s transcription of Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition there can hardly be even a purist who does not prefer the 
orchestral version to the original. 

Mussorgsky’s name raises a further point. In the recent revival of 
Boris Godunov at Covent Garden the scenes were arranged in what 
must be very nearly the only possible order tried by neither the 
composer nor by Rimsky-Korsakov (whose version of the opera was 
used). The reason was not obvious ; but, although the principle 
of rearranging scenes is clearly bad, may we not as well face the fact 
that Mussorgsky, a hopeless drunkard, never really made up his 
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own mind and that, in so episodic a work, there is a good deal to be 
said for several arrangements of the episodes ? Whether we prefer 
the opera to end with the scene of mob violence and the simpleton’s 
comments or with the death of Boris depends on the emphasis which 
we happen to prefer. Mussorgsky’s score permits indifferently an 
interpretation of the work in which the soul-tragedy of Boris himself 
is the central theme or one in which the tragic protagonist is the Russian 
people. 

Each generation of producers and opera-goers must choose, just 
as each generation puts its own interpretation on Don Giovanni and 
The Magic Flute. In a sense each of these three operas owes its 
vitality to its shifting, Protean character ; each is a diamond which 
sparkles at whatever angle it is held to the light. And, if Busoni 
could claim that every great work had a new life and a slightly 
different—perfectly legitimate—meaning at each different perform- 
ance by a great artist, then it is probable that both Mozart and 
Mussorgsky give their blessing to several, contradictory interpreta- 
tions of their works, and, as on earth so in heaven, are chiefly 
concerned that their music should still be performed. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


EXHIBITION 


The Italian Book. (National Book League, 7 Albemarle Street.) 


Tuis is an entirely delightful exhibition which has been most capably 
got together by Mr. J. irving Davis. It almost excels the remarkable 
exhibition of French books held in the same gallery a few years ago, 
and no praise could be higher than that. Yet the most exciting 
things in the room, in my epinion, are not printed books at all but 
fifteenth-century manuscripts on vellum—two of which, lent by the 
Earl of Leicester and the Marquess of Bath, are the finest I have ever 
seen. A visitor could linger until he missed his lunch over the blues 
and reds in the border of the Holkham Hall Decameron or the 
miniature illustrating ‘‘ Arma Virumque Cano ”’ in the Marquess of 
Bath’s Virgil ; but the first dated book printed in Italy, the Lactantius 
of 1465, awaits him in the next show-case, and he will soon come to 
Jenson’s Eusebius of 1470, which is set in a roman type so beautiful 
that it has been the despair of printers ever since. Thereafter the 
wonders follow thick and fast : the first edition of the Divine Comedy, 
printed at the littke Umbrian town of Foligno in 1472; a book of 
1477 with one of the first ornamental printed borders on its title-page 
(and we have hardly done better since) ; the earliest printed book on 
arithmetic and accountancy (1478) ; the first edition of Plato, in its 
Latin translation (1484) ; the De Aetna of Pietro Bembo, probably 
the first book printed in Aldus’s Roman type. Soon the emphasis 
shifts from type to illustration. Here are the De Re Militari of 
Robertus Valturius, the first book illustrated with woodcuts by a 
native Italian (1472) ; the famous Venetian Bibbia Italiana of 1490 ; 
an early attempt at colour-printing, showing a Venetian Struwwelpeter 
supporting a Tree of Consanguinity ; a striking woodcut border ina 
Venetian Herodotus ; the phenomenal Venetian Poliphilo of 1499 
with its 171 beautiful woodcuts ; the woodcut portrait of Scanderbeg 
on a title-page of 1508—all deserving careful study. From the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find illustrated books on 
fencing, dancing, costume, art, architecture, engineering, music, 
science and medicine. A Callot portrait of Francesco de’ Medici, 
engraved for a book of 1614, is exceedingly fine. But he who has 
time to spare and has not yet run out of energy may still find his chief 
delight in Costa’s view-book of the Brenta (1750-56) or Zompini’s 
Cries of Venice (1753). On the walls are etchings of Canaletto and 
Piranesi. It is difficult to tear oneself away from such a feast. The 
generous lenders deserve our gratitude for assisting Mr. Davis to 
make it abundantly clear how much our civilisation owes to Renais- 
sance Italy. DerEK HuDSON, 


The Spectator, January 22nd, 1853 


FRANCE.—Louis Napoleon has at length found a bride; not a princess, 
to be sure, but a beauty and a countess. He is going, we are told, 
to marry for love. Our readers may have observed, that in the account 
of the state ball, last week, the Countess of Téba was mentioned as 
a Spanish beauty who was much noted. She is the daughter of a 
Spanish grandee, the late Duke of Penamando; who married, when plain 
Sefior de Montijos, a Miss Kirkpatrick from Scotland. But the elder 
brother of Sefior de Montijos died, and he acceded to the dukedom of 
Penamando. The young lady who has captivated the Emperor is 
described as a beauty with light hair, dark Spanish eyes, and fair 
complexion. She is about twenty-five years of age, and is one of the 
most charming young ladies in Paris. Her elder sister is the present 
Duchess of Alba and Berwick; the wife of a descendant of James the 
Second’s famous bastard son. 
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AFTER THE SINGING 


By J. P. W. 


HERE is a supreme moment in International Rugby 

Football; but it comes only once every two years. Some- 

times it is one of hope, sometimes of fear; but always it 
is one of dedication. It flowed through me at 2.44 p.m. last 
Saturday. That moment comes at Cardiff! Arms Park when, 
before the kick-off, the Welsh and English teams stand stiffly 
facing each other and the Welsh crowd sings “ Land of My 
Fathers.” 

That Welsh crowd will sing “ Land of My Fathers ” against 
Ireland, against Scotland and against France. But it sings 
best against England, for, against England, there are old scores 
to be paid off, scores which were notched against “My 

Fathers ” long before Rugby was first played. W hen England 

comes tp Cardiff, the fathers of “ My Fathers ” thunder from 
their graves that this beloved land is and always shall be, to 
Englishmen, foreign; and the thunder from the dead becomes 
mingled with the exuberance of the quick, the quick who earn 
their living in a foreign land but return to the land of their 
fathers on this one day, and find how wonderful it is. Maybe 
they are ashamed that they come home so seldom and wish 
to assert their nativity; maybe they are stirred by the warmth 
with which their families greet them at the station, a warmth 
so seemingly unbroken that they feel they have never been 
away. Whatever the cause, these Anglo-Welsh, home again 
for the match against England, sing with a fervour which their 
home-staying brothers can only try to emulate. 

But of course neither subconscious politics nor conscious 
delight at being home alone accounts for the ecstatic solemnity 
with which “Land of My Fathers” is sung at this biennial 
moment. Rugby comes into it too. We think of the Welsh 
as people who can hew a bit of coal, pour a bit of steel or decant 
a bit of song. But in fact, before all these things, we ought to 
think of them as inspired players of Rugby. Welshmen were 
made for Rugby. They have in them a blunt but insidious 
cunning which shuns the light of day, which is designed to 
work deviously underground and which is ideal for operations 
on the blind side of a tight scrum. They have that hot-blooded 
sense of kinship which sends them, unthinking, as a mass, 
against the enemy, and is just right for loose forward rushes; 
and they have that genius which, here and there, carries a 
singer Or a poet beyond the stars and here and there evokes 
a Bleddyn Williams. 

So, when they sing, just before the kick-off, the Welsh crowd 
sing not only of past wrongs now to be righted, not only 
of home long lost but now found again, but also of the game 
which they know expresses their instincts, of the game which 
they know to be, peculiarly, theirs. Before the great moment 
arrives, there are many things to do and see and hear. There 
is the singing on the football special from Paddington. There 
is the moment outside Cardiff Station when brother meets 
brother and each is made awkward by overwhelming affection. 
There are jumping crackers to be thrown at the staid- looking 
policemen who, every fifteen yards, face the crowd from the 
greyhound racing-track which surrounds the field. There are 
leeks to be worn as emblems or used as missiles against these 
same staid-looking policemen; and there are flags—red flags 
to be planted in mid-ficld when for a moment these staid- 
looking policemen, with wide grins on their faces, turn aside 
on the pretence of attending to some duty or other. There 
are the loud-speaker announcements begging Mr. Thomas of 
Pontypridd to return to work immediately or, even more hope- 
lessly, imploring Mr. Jones to meet Mr. Williams outside the 
ground at once, and there is the band, playing “Cwm 
Rhondda ” and “ Ebenezer ton-y-botle ” and “ Crimond ” and 
“Sospan Vach” and “Onward Christian Soldiers” and “I 
Can't Give You Anything But Love, Baby.” The Welsh 
crowd joins in all this, showing its independence by keeping 
one beat behind the bandmaster, but these are only working- 
up exercises in preparation for the supreme moment that is 
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to come. Then at last the teams emerge, England in white 
jerseys, Wales in red, and there they stand while the crowd 
gives out its resentment of the past, its joy in the present and 
its hope for the future. 

I wish that, at the end of that moment on Saturday, I could 
have left the ground. But unhappily I stayed on and saw 
Welsh Rugby below its best. England won this match by 
eight points to three, and E nglishmen like myself had several 
things to cheer. There was, for example, that glorious first 
try by Cannell after a burst of passing and a run by Bazley. 
There was that glorious screwing kick from the touchline with 
which England’s captain, Hall, converted this try. In the 
second half there was that forty-five- yard penalty goal kicked 
by Woodward. But Wales had only one thing to “cheer, and 
that was the performance of their young National Service full- 
back, T. E. Davies, playing his first international. 

Some 3,000 men, women and children live in Davies’ 
village. From that village there were 1,800 applications for 
tickets for this match as soon as Davies’ selection was known. 
Only 200 applications were granted, but those who had to 
stay outside at least knew that young Davies would be in 
good hands. That Welsh crowd, all 56,000 of it, looked after 
Davies as a mother looks after her child. His first job was 
to take a penalty kick for touch. As he received the ball, 
he was given a great cheer, and when he kicked it safely to 
touch he was given an ovation. Then, with his first inter- 
national cap only ten minutes old, he was given a chance 
to kick a penalty goal from forty yards out. As he ran to 
take the kick someone near me sneezed. Fifty-six thousand 
Other people at once said “Hush!” The kick failed; but 
four minutes later, from the same position, Davies tried again 
and the ball sailed effortlessly, gracefully between the posts 
and the world exploded. But that was the end of Welsh 
cheers. What followed was not tragic—for nothing foreseeable 
and inevitable is ever really tragic. What followed was 
just sad. 

Of all the golden lads in Rugby Football the one who has 
shone brightest in my eye has been Bleddyn Williams. He 
could see openings when no openings seemed there. He could 
sidle, or jink or glide through a forest of opponents without 
touching one tree. He could flash to the left, taking all his 
opponents with him; then flash to the right leaving all his 
opponents behind. For ninety minutes he was unruffled grace, 
and all I could wish to see. “But on Saturday he was no more. 
Except just once. With ten minutes to go for time, and England 
leading by eight points to three, the ball came to Bleddyn on 
the half-way line, and suddenly Bleddyn became what he used 
to be. A shake of one hip, a twist of one shoulder, and his 
immediate opponent was grasping the January air while 
Bleddyn was whisping himself towards the England line. 

On the twenty-five line he passed to Thomas who drew the 
full back and passed to Ken Jones. Ken Jones can run as 
fast on a Rugby field as he can when on the track he is 
sprinting in the Olympic Games. He has an experienced head 

for this was his twenty-seventh consecutive appearance for 
Wales. But as Thomas’s perfect pass came to him, Ken Jones 
lifted that experienced head, dropped the pass, and gave away 
a certain try and all hope of victory. [| could have cried. 
Thousands of Welshman did, not from bitterness, but just from 
sadness that this one last flash from their golden lad could 
not have brought one last glorious triumph before the post-war 
glory of Wels h rugger crumbled to dust. 

I look back now to that moment at 2.44 p.m. when silence 
and stillness pervaded the field, when the bandmaster raised 
his baton and the crowd began to sing. I wish that when 
the last notes had died away we could have corverted the 
cricket notice “No further play. Rain” into “No further 
singing. Rugby ” and left it at that. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 161 


Report by Colin Shaw 
The usual prizes were offered for an estate agent’s blurb about 
Wuthering Heights, Cold Comfort Farm, Toad Hall or the Castle at 
Dunsinane, 


A large entry revealed a widespread belief in the gullibility of 
other people, especially foreigners. I was looking for a proper 
use of professional jargon, but too many competitors were influenced 
by travelogues rather than catalogues. In both quantity and general 
quality, Dunsinane predominated, although Duncan’s praise of 
Inverness was freely transferred southwards. Guy Kendall blamed 
Shakespeare’s geography for his own unscrupulousness. In the end, 
despite Nan Wishart, I upheld the purists. Only one competitor 
called Dunsinane ‘* The Castle of the Play,’’ but several gave the 
date of its sale as *‘Tomorrow and Tomorrow and Tomorrow.’’ 
Guy Innes pointed out that Birnam Wood was within walking dis- 
tance, and Nancy Gunter drew attention to a ** pretty chicken-house.’’ 
Much invention was lavished on the estate-agents themselves, but, 
after Mr. Peddy’s, I liked none better than R. Kennard-Davis’ 
** Messrs. Kern & Gallowglass.”’ 

The other properties were not quite so well served, perhaps 
because their creators left less to the imagination. For this the 
Rev. A. Whigham Price should be duly thankful, including, as his 
entry did, no fewer. than thirty-three annotated references to the 
original text. 

Aftér some hesitation over the final order, I suggest prizes of 
thirty shillings for the Rev. A. Whigham Price, whose entry had 
both verisimilitude and scholarship to commend it, and D. R. Peddy; 
twenty shillings for Sir James Fergusson; and prizes of ten shillings 
for Frances Collingwood and D. L. L. Clarke, whose entry was 
hardly a blurb, but certainly deserved recognition. Honourable 
Mention to Captain Jewers. 


PRIZES 


(Rev. A. WHIGHAM PRICE) 


Toad Hall 

Handsome, self-contained gentleman’s residence, very unique,! of 
mellowed red brick,“ and dating in part from the fourteenth century,® 
but replete with every modern convenience. Standing in spacious 
grounds (approached by fine carriage-drive)° with well-kept lawns reaching 
down to the water’s edge.6 Large boathouse on private creek’ (wooden 
footbridge),® well-stocked with many handsome boats.’ 

Notable features include large banqueting hall (very old),!° excep- 
tionally fine principal bedroom with handsome Tudor mullioned window, 
blue boudoir,!2 smoking-room opening out of entrance hall,!* billiard- 
room,'+ lounge with conservatory!’ opening on to gay flower-decked 
lawns.'® Separate quarters for housekeeper!’ and chauffeur.'® Up-to- 
date sanitation throughout.!9 

Old walled kitchen garden,*° orchard,*! paddock (containing grey 
horse, excellent for caravan work),** stables,** coach-house=* (suitable 
for use as garage and containing parts of six cars),*> dairy,“® wash-house,?? 
fine backyard and offices,"° henhouse,*° pigsties.°° 

A unique feature is the recently-discovered underground p.ssage, 
running from butler’s pantry to riverbank.*! 5 mins. from Church, Post 
Office, and golf-links.°2 Has been described as ** Finest. House on the 
whole river—or anywhere else, for that matter.’’83 Present owner reluc- 
tantly compelled to sell owing to prolonged tour of investigation of 
H.M. prisons.* 

(D. R. Peppy) 


Dunsinane 

A regal castle in elevated position, suitable for master butcher in 
retreat with fine view of approaching woodland ; excellent hunting, 
shooting and witching. Attractive olde-worlde internal lighting system 
using brief candles ; porters ; constant hot water (but installation of 
softener advised for removing stains). Warm recep., bedrooms in little- 
used condition ; lynch-gates. Additional special features include 
shedding, plots, hatcheries, etc. Admirable for Psychical Research, 
midnight walks a distinctive feature. Visits to local heaths and caves 
have been found highly instructional by former occupants ; efficient 
cauldron service available. Convenient Royal Scot, fast thanes to 
Waterloo. For sale with part possession by Hecate & Co., The Pit, 
Acheron (WALpurgis 3). 

(Sin JAMES FERGUSSON) 


Dunsinane 
PERTHSHIRE.—For immediate sale, with vacant possession, the 
strongly fortified castle of Dunsinane, able to laugh a siege to scorn, 





* References are to 39th edn. (1932) of The Wind in the Willows : 

Ip. 167/8, *p. 27, 3 4p. 168, 5p. 123, & *p. 27, 8p. 257/8, %. 28, 1p. 27, 
1p, 135, !2p. 296, 13pp. 125, 294, 14 15p. 255, 1p. 28, 2%p. 45, 18p. 123, 
%p. 168, 2°pp. 168, 166, 2p. 274, 22pp. 34, 39, 23p. 168, “4p. 30, 5p. 75, 
26, 275. 168, 2p, 255, 2%. 90p, 168, 3lpp, 266, 268, 2p. 168, 8p. 29. 
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in commanding position with magnificent views over the valley of the 
Tay. Within easy reach of Perth (6 miles) and Dundee (8 miles). 
Formerly a royal residence, the castle is rich in historic features, including 
banquet-hall, armoury, outward walls suitable for hanging.out banners, 
alarum-bell, &c. This handsome residence is in first-class order, having 
been entirely renovated by the last tenant, and has ample accommodation 
for entertaining troops of friends, also large stables, mews, and kennels 
for hounds, greyhounds, spaniels, shoughs, water-rugs, and demi- 
wolves. Extensive grounds include area of former Birnam Wood 
(suitable for re-afforestation). Price ten thousand dollars or near offer. 


(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) 
Cold Comfort Farm 

If you desire a unique farm-residence in beautiful Sussex you will find 
it in **Cold Comfort Farm.*’ This novel property, one mile from 
Howling, is situated on high ground within earshot of the sea. The long, 
low design of the building (nowhere more than two stories, except where 
three stories were considered preferable) combines durability with origin- 
ality. It is probably the only flint and stone house in England built in 
the shape of a-triangle which has its outbuildings grouped octagonally 
around it. Rough-cast stone and thatch has been used in the construction 
of the latter. An absence of the usual staircase to the attics inside the 
house eliminates fatigue, and an all-purpose door at the front makes it 
unnecessary to use the front-door, which overlooks a picturesque ploughed 
field at the back. An extra large kitchen adds to the amenities, while 
marble mantelpieces lend distinction to the bedrooms. Lovers of history 
should. note that most of our English spvereigns, beginning with 
Edward VI, have shown a lively interest in the property. The soil is 
particularly rich in large stones which are invaluable to designers of 
rockeries and crazy-pavements. A quick sale is essential. 


(D. L. L. CLARKE) 
Dunsinane 

Scottish gentilman newely callit to the Courte of the kingis soverane 
Maiestie at Westminster hath bene plaisit to appoynte that an offer of 
sale be mayde of his historique hielande Castell by Dunsinane, somtyme 
forteress of an antient rewler of Scotland. Easie to come at frome 
Edinburgh, for sick as desyre to hie thame thither to mak sport in saisoun, 
this wel presairvit massie Castell lyeth nie unto Birmham Woode, the 
whilk hath bene throughely reafforrestit syne it cam unto Dunsinane, 
being now pleintously providit with creatures of dyvers kyndis and 
signall qualitie, as venisoun, phaisans and the lyke. This ilke Castell 
hath lately bene representit upon the stage of the Globe Theater on 
Thames bankesyde in the peece intitulit Macbeith, whairin may be soghte 
al othere it excellencies. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 154 
Set by J. M. Cohen 
A Prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a translation in 
equivalent English form of the following sonnet by the early seventeenth- 
century poet Jean-Baptiste Chassignet. 
Qu’ est-ce de notre vie? une bouteille molle 
Qui senfle dessus l'eau quand le ciel fait pleuvoir, 
Et se perd aussi t6t comme elle se fait voir 
S’entrebrisant a ' heurt d'une moindre bricole. 
Qu’ est-ce de notre vie? un mensonge frivole 
Qui sous ombre de vrai nous vient a décevoir, 
Un songe qui n’a plus ni force, ni pouvoir 
Lors que l'oeil au réveil sa paupiére décole: 
Qu’ est-ce de notre vie? un tourbillon rouant 
De lumiére a flots gris parmi l’air se jouant, 
Qui passe plus soudain que la foudre meurdriére, 
Puis vous négligerez dorénavant le bien 
Durable et permanent, pour un point qui nest rien 
Qu’une gonfle, un mensonge, un songe, une fumiére. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked **Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than February 4th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of February 13th. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Settlers’ View 


Sir.— Your issue of January 9th contains three or four items of interest 
to Kenya settlers who, as you say, “grow more impatient.” The 
paragraph headed Progress in Malaya has its relevance, for who knows 


that Sir Evelyn Baring could not do as we s General Templer, given 
the chance to-use his powers 


uch stress on 


Mrs. Mumford’s amusing article perhaps s too 
the Attorney-General’s defeat. Not all of us are sorry that Mr. Pritt 
got off Ihe world can see that the High ¢ s impartial, and its 
lay minds can form their own judg ‘ 

Ihe last item is a letter, signed Oguagha. which calls for some 
comment Your correspondent seems to bs e that in the centur 
which has passed since David Livingstone d ted our attention to 
Africa Africa has learned eve ng t Britain, Europe and 
Christianity had to teach, and tl now it is only necessary to total 
up the numbers ot the population in the name of democracy 

Your first paragraph refers to the murder of friend, Mr. Fergusson 
a wise and kindly Scottish gentleman who, as | know, kept his powder 
dry, but was not well enough prepared treachery from behind 
the kitchen-door Mr. Oguagha would seem to believe that his 


until they are convicted, have, by 
seven times the politica 
victim or of the late Dr. Livingstone. Perhaps 
the grant of universal suffrage in Malaya 
stalled and averted that country’s present 


murderers, unless of 


reason of their 
numbers, six o1 t 


usefulness for Africa of their 
e would maintain that 
in 1945 would have fore- 


sufferings 


If Mr. Oguagha’s is the authentic voice of literate Africa, you have 
done a public service in exposing it to public view, but | prefer to 
believe that very many literate Africans are of the same temper as 


literate chiefs and headmen. native Christians and 
believe that a secret, witch-ridden murder 
tish occupation which has brought 


ort of divine wisdom 


those illiterate and 
ordinary people who 
society is a far worse thing than a Br 


it has fallen s! 


them certain benefits, even though 

You say, Sir, that certain measures may persuade us settlers to keep 
the curb on our anger, and I am glad you accept this fact of our anger 
We are angry about the murders of Fergusson and Bingley, and we are 
equally ibout the Waiganjo. We are 
angry the Government, and 
we happen to believe in Sir Evelyn Baring 

Hotheads may talk of doing something and taking the law into our 
own hands, but there is nothing very obvious to do, until it is too late 


angry murders of chiet also 


because we have no visible enemy except 


There is a kind of potential anger. I have a neighbour, a widow, who 
runs a dairy-farm alone. All her employees are Kikuyu, and many 
of them have been with her for a good ears. Like you, Sir, 
she knows that they are “too eas terrorised ut she is too proud 
to waver from her steadfast wa She locks her doors and keeps her 


pistol at hand, but between dawn and dusk s moving about among 


her Kikuyu cattlemen and the ves and children flying a flag of 
courage. 

What I mean by potential anger is the thought of what might befall 
this gallant lady The lady has a married daughter who lives with 
two babies beside a forest whence anything might emerge suddenly 
and whose husband is out eve other night on police-duty Her 


mother, in happier years, did not teach her to shoot because the girl 
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had poor eyesight and there was no need for it. 
the use of revolvers and such as well as she may. 

It is true enough, as the air lines claim in another connection, that 
the loss of life is, so far, only a small percentage of the total traffic, 
but the losses cut deep because so far they have all been of kindly, 
liberal, friendly people well liked by their friends and their servants, 
only chosen by the murderers because, in way or another, 
approach could be made easily 

So, Siu yu will understand that we have another anger against those 
Elder Statesmen of Fleet Street who look at us as though through the 


re 


Now she is learning 


some 





WI end of a telescope and speculate on what we have done to bring 
this revenge upon us and what should be done to us to purge our sin. 
The new statesmen we accept as a strange and nasty fact, but, if the 


elders would reverse the telescope and swing it backwards over the last 


thirty years, they would see a reasonably respectable record of 
economic, political and social advance among Africans and, among 
settlers, a growth of liberal-minded responsibility towards Africans 
exactly parallel to our own political advance 

[hey might even sce today, in spite of everything, settlers’ wives 
holding sewing classes for Kikuyu women.--Yours faithfully, 

E. B. Hoyt 
Fala, P.O., Gilg Aenva 
° 
Protestantism 

Sir,— The Bishop of Monmouth’s original contentions were that “ the 


Coronation Oath is a State document” imposed upon the Church by 
the State; and that its particular reference to “the Protestant 

eformed Religion ” was devised by the State to include the established 
Churches of England and Scotland, and therefore ought not to be 
Anglicans “as an accurate description of their faith.” 

I pointed out that the present form of the Declaration made by the 
Sovereign drafted by Archbishop Davidson himself in 1910 and 
accepted by the Prime Minister of the time. The Bishop's letter con- 
firms this by its mention of the fact that the Archbishop’s form was 
adopted by the Prime Minister in preference to a form drafted earlier 
by himself. This evidence that the “State document” 
in its present form originated with the Primate of the day. I observed 


accepted 


was 


seems to me 


further that on such. matters there must be agreement between 
the authorities of Church and State There is nothing surprising, 
therefore. in the circumstance that statesmen as well as churchmen 


tried their hands at drafting. The significant fact is that “the State” 
accepted the Archbishop’s form, whereas his criticism of the Prime 
Minister’s draft led to its fhe Bishop's surprise that non- 
Anglican opinion was sounded is intelligible only on the 
that the Sover blished Church, 
and not of all the subjects of the Crown 
But the claims the 
Archbishop Davidson in support of his own protests 


rejection 
assumption 
members of the esta 


eign is ruler only of 


Bishop now further respectable precedent” of 
He appears not 
to have observed the difference between Davidson's objection to 
new designation,” such as “the Protestant Reformed Church of 
England by law established,” and the traditional form in the 
Coronation Oath. “the Protestant Reformed Religion.” Of the latter 
Davidson wrote: “1 take no kind of exception to the words * Protestant 
and Reformed’ in their proper places.” What was this place? From 
the coronation of William and Mary in 1689 to that of George V in 
1910 inclusive. the third section of the Oath contained the promise 
to maintain “the Protestant Reformed Religion established by law.” 
[his applied to England. not to Scotland; for the introduction of the 
words “in the United Kingdom” (which extended the phrase to 
Scotland) was the work of Archbishop Lang in 1937. How does the 
Bishop square the fact that the phrase which he dislikes was applicable 
for over 200 years to England, and then extended to embrace Scotland 
so recently as 1937. with his contention that it was devised by the 
State for the purpose of including both established Churches ” 

Perhaps the Bishop would also inform us how “the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United Stafes of America” came by this, 
its official, title. And when, where and how was the offensive epithet 
“Protestant” dictated to that branch of the Anglican Communion 
by “the State”? 

The chief contention of the Bishop's sermon was that “ Protestant ” 
is not properly applicable to the Church of England. I offered a 
few (out of very many possible) evidences of its historical use in this 
precise connection. The Bishop now admits the facts; but plaintively 
asks, “ Why cling to so dangerous a word?” Perhaps the answer in 
part may be that four hundred years of history cannot be disposed of 
by the /pse dixit of an individual bishop of a see founded 
thirty Yours faithfully, NoRMAN SYKES 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


some 


some 


Vez ago 
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A seat 





No trailing sparks, not a snort or a shriek as the 6.35 pulls out from Platform 3. The steam dragon 
has its rivals now in the shape of the gas-turbine and the diesel. In years to come ¢ 

Who can say ? In the future your seat may be facing an engine capable of hauling a 600-ton load 
from London to Plymouth, in dead silence, on an egg-cupful of fuel. 

Your very small talk may be of relative thermal efliciencies . . . 

And if you get there on time, in a third of the time, without hitch in your plans or smut on your collar, 
will you sigh for the lost romance of steam as you beckon your helicopticab ? 

Or thank Progress for progressing, and TI for the very practical help which they 


) 


habitually lend to the turning of dreams into reality : 


@ T's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD’ 


* Precision tubes — tubular components — wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high pressure 


























cylinders — mechanital handling — metal sections — bus body skeletons—gland packings — tubular furniture — paints—road signs 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. (TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5693) 
— ——— — ESSE = Zs ees sili 
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Privacy and the Press 


Sir,—It is good of Mr. C. J. Slade to explain that in his article on 
Privacy and the Press he did not intend to attack journalists at large. 
But he still hits out too wildly in saying that newspapers are “ free in 
so many cases to publish statements in the full knowledge that they 
are untrue and with complete immunity.” Newspapers may be legally 
free to do this; but in fifty years of journalism, more than thirty of 
them as editor, I have never known any offence of the monstrous kind 
illeged—that is, the deliberate printing of lies known by the editor to 
be lies to deceive the reader. 

Newspapers are sometimes betrayed by sources they trust, as The 
Times was in the Parnell case. They sometimes make mistakes through 
pure ignorance or other imperfections of human intelligence, especi 
ally under the pressure of time. But the idea that British newspaper- 
editors spend their days concocting lies belongs to the realm of political 
In every newspaper-offlice in the country the editorial effort 


fantasy 
For the honour of journalism I object to 


for accuracy ts unceasing 


Mr. Slade’s plan to punish lies because no need for it exists, and his 
contentions merely mislead 
Mr. Slade complains that to the outward observer little progress 


negotiations for the establishment 


appears to have been made in the 
i little unobserv- 


of a Press Council. The observer he means must be ; 
ant, for though the meetings have been confidential it has been stated 
with authority in The Times and other leading papers that the progress 
made has been great and promises early success 

With seven different negotiating on 
important issues, some of them possibly 
it was not to be expected that agreement on every 
point would be arrived at quick! One of the tasks proposed by the 
Royal Commission for a voluntary Council—the training of 
journalists—has already been taken in hand by the profession with the 
result that a comprehensive and widespread training scheme began 
last October Yours faithfully 


complex and 


com- 


organisations 
rousing questions of 
petitive prestige, 


Press 


WwW. I 
British Newspaper 


ANDREWS. 


(President. Guild of Editors.) 


Yorkshire Post office, Leeds 1 
= 
Agnosticism 

Sir,—The moving appeal made by Mrs. Doris Hodges on behalf of 
herself and all agnostics who think like her almost forces one to offer, 
if a sermon is impossible, at least the notes for one. May I try? 

Her primary quest is to discover “the nature of the force that first 
created the universe.” Is there a benevolent planner behind it all”? 
And she thinks man “cannot find an answer that stands up to the 
scientific scrutiny of his twentieth-century mind.” Just now | happen 
to have read again what I venture to think the most brilliant short 
answer given in this century. It is the address of Pius XII given on 
November 22nd, 1951, to the members of the Pontifical Academy of 
Science. It has recently been republished in English with a commentary 
under the titke Modern Science and God, by P. J. McLaughlin, D.és Sc. 
(Burns Oates). From this the first part of my “notes” is taken. 
This Academy, which traces its origins from the earliest of modern 
scientific academies, draws its seventy Fellows from eminent men of 
science of all nations and religions. An example of the level of its 
work is the great “ Spectral Atlas ” of Gatterer and Junkes (1937-1951), 
published by the astrophysical laboratory of the Vatican observatory. 
It is clear that the Pope follows the progress of scientific research with 
intense personal interest and very accurate information It was in 
another address to this Academy in 1943 that he gave the first public 
warning of the atomic bomb 

The opening paragraph addresses the scientists: “ By your researches 
which unlock nature’s secrets, and through your teaching, which leads 
man to direct the forces of nature towards his own welfare, you 
employ the language of number, formula and discovery to show forth 
the ineffable harmony of the works of an all-wise God.” Since the 
scientific spirit demands facts, he proposes to re-examine, on the basis 
of new discoveries, the physical foundations of St. Thomas’s famous 
** five to demonstrate the existence of God, which are based 
on concrete realities, He will take especially the “ ways” based on 
change and order in nature 

While modern science underlying 
orderliness of the universet physics have shown that macrocosm and 
microcosm are subject to continual intra-atomic changes (which the 
Pope deals with at length), and thereby the old, over-simplified picture 
of indivisible atoms, taken as basis by materialistic monism, has been 
shattered. (And here he mentions the smashing and rebuilding of 
nuclei as an “achievement which, in so far as it contributes to the 
cause of peace, is certainly worthy of record among the glories of our 
century.”) Inorganic matter, therefore, is “* counter-signed in its inmost 
being with the stamp of mutability,” and consequently, to explain 
ts origin and existence, demands the Eternal and Immutable Being: 


ways ” 


has recognised the unity and 
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“TIT am, Who am.” Moreover, the Pope points to the philosophical 
implications of the Second Law of Thermodynamics (the “Law of 
Entropy”), ic. of the degradation of energy, from which, on the 
basis of present knowledge, there seems no escape. If the universe 
is running down, it must have had a beginning in time, with vast 
reserves of energy. 

An outline is given of some of the methods used by astronomers 
and astro-physicists to answer the “extremely fascinating questions ”: 
When did the universe begin, and what was its primitive state? The 
study of the recession of spiral nebulae—the “ expanding universe "— 
of the age of radio-active substances in rocks and in meteorites, and 
of the limits in the stability of stellar systems, lead to the view that 
the cosmic processes may be said to have their beginning from 
five to ten “ milliard” years ago—a conclusion in no way contrary 
to the statement that “in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” There are various views on the nature of primitive 
matter, but its density, pressure and temperature must have been 
utterly beyond anything we know. What went before that? The 
scientific mind jis baffled, but nowadays feels impelled to abandon 
the notion of self-sufficient matter, and hand over to philosophy and 
revelation. which provide sure arguments for creation, and, in the case 
of revelation, for creation in time. Fiat Lux! Science, then, with the 
concreteness which belongs to physical proofs, has broadened and 
deepened the empirical foundations on which rest the arguments for 
the existence of God. 

Here is the extreme limit of human reason. But one may add that, 
once the honest agnostic gets so far, he should enquire about the truth 
of revelation, which makes God's presence “* immediate, vitalising and 
loving.” He will find that the “wonders” on which the proofs of 
this revelation are securely based are not the “dreams” which Mrs. 
Hodges fears, and have survived the most scientific scrutiny. But that 
needs another sermon ! 

May I add a little about the problem of evil, which “ defeats every 
personal effort” of many agnostics to believe. It will help to state 
the problem correctly, It is not: If there is evil, there cannot be a 
good God, Often we can proceed along two lines of thought to two 
sure conclusions. It is hard to see Auw they are both true, but both are 
certain. In this case, reason can prove that there is a good God, and 
experience shows that evil (which is not however a positive entity but 
defect) exists. The problem is how to reconcile these two facts. We 
do not pretend to have a full answer in this lire, but there can be no 
answer without a future life, which must therefore be allowed as a 
hypothesis Only then can suffering which “unfair and 
undeserved ” (e.g. in the malformed child) be explained as not being 
the end but the beginning. The notion of reincarnation is philosophi- 
cally contradictory, and the data which lead people to postulate it are 
accounted for in the Christian doctrine of original sin. 

[hese notes are most inadequate (cf. C. S. Lewis, The Problem 
of Pain), but they may point to the comfort, and still more the truth, 
waiting to reward the agnostic who is ready to submit to truth when 
found.—Yours faithfully, RatepH RUSSELI 

Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath 


seems 


. ° 

Stephen Radic 
Sir,— Alas, | have to contradict Mr. Juraj Krnjevié when he states that 
in Yugoslavia agrarian reform was carried out so that at the time of 
the introduction of the post-war Communist régime there was no such 
thing as “excessive monastic lands.” What happened was that a 
certain measure of reform had been applied to some large estates and 
forests, but the properties of the Catholic Church were not much 
affected, and it was not until 1945 and 1946 that they were seriously 
taken in hand. Mr. Krnjevié declares that Archbishop Stepinac has 
displayed “ unsurpassed qualities of character.” It would seem that 
he considered that lands belonging to Orthodox monasteries in Croatia 
were “excessive,” for he wrote a letter to Paveli¢, the quisling ruler 
of Croatia, petitioning that Trappist monks should be allowed to take 
over the Serbian Orthodox monastery in Orahovica. 

Mr. Krnjevi¢ is unlucky in his references to Archbishop Stepinac, 
for he says that this gentleman “is now by brutal force prevented from 
defending himself against such allegations as those of Mr. H. Baerlein.” 
The Archbishop is perfectly free to give interviews to journalists and 
at these interviews to talk quite freely He was photographed with 
Dr. Clovis Maksoud, a Lebanese journalist, both of them looking 
very happy: and on December Sth, 1952, he gave an interview to a 
representative of the British United Press 

It appears that at the beginning of the last war Mr. Krnjevié fled 
from Yugoslavia, and so one can hardly blame him for not knowing 
the truth about the widow of my late friend Radi¢. She had become 
closely associated with Dr. Macek, whose ideas became more and more 
reactionary. For instance, when the Axis troops occupied a great 
deal of Yugoslavia, he issued a statement which was never withdrawn 
calling on the Croat people to be faithful to. Stepinac and Paveli¢. 
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Radi¢’s paper, Dom, was re-started with the title Slobodne Dom (“ Free 
Home”) at the time of the Liberation, and it is still carried on by 
those loyal to his ideas. Unfortunately his widow, under the influence 
of Macek, endeavoured to publish a paper advocating open rebellion 
against the Government; it was naturally prohibited. If Mr. Krnjevi¢ 
had been in Zagreb when that bomb went off in the window of Mrs. 
Radié’s shop—without hurting anyone—he would have noticed that 
noisier than the bomb was the laughter of the citizens who told each 
other how Mrs. Radi¢, in her desire to be a martyr, had planted it. 

Finally let me congratulate Mr. Krnjevi¢é on what the atmosphere of 
England has done for him; he has taken up the cudgels against me with 
commendable speed. When he landed here and became Vice-President 
of the Yugoslav Government in exile, he was far more hesitant, despite 
the urgings of his colleagues, in denouncing Stepinac after his associa- 
tion with the quisling Paveli¢ and his various questionable activities 
became known.—Yours faithfully, HENRY BAERLEIN, 

Bath Club, 74 St. James's Street, S.W.1. 

[This correspondence is now closed. Marshal Tito 
coming as a guest to this country in the near future 


definitely 
Further con- 
troversy regarding the visit or the visitor or accessory cumstances 


would not be appropriate. Ed. Spectator.| 


. 9 ° 
“Sunday Express’’ Reporting 

Sir.—I refer to Mr. Harold Keeble’s letter in the Spectaior Ol 16th 

January, in which he states, “ Telling half a story for propaganda 


purposes is usually considered the most mischievous reporting of all. 
Such a remark, coming from the Editor of the Sunday Express, 1s very 
nearly as astonishing as if Mr. Stalin asserted that restrictions on foreign 
travel were thoroughly reprehensible.—Yours faithfully. 


. L. Com. 
76 Coventry Ro Market Harboroug Leicestersh 
The Four Gospels 
Sirn.—-The Rev, R. S. Dawson has so aptly added to you tice of the 


translation of the Four Gospels by E. V. Rieu in the Penguin Classics 
that further comment is unnecessary. In travelling around London and 
the Home Counties. I rarely see a fellow-passenger reading the New 
festament. | have seen many reading this Penguin Classic. and its 
companion by Thomas a Kempis. The readers are predominantly 
young, and, | hazard a guess, would normally not read the New 
Testament while travelling.— Yours faithfull 
H. C. LAWTON. 
143 Alba Street, N.W.1 
-_ 
* At the Circus” 

Sirn.—Since nobody better fitted to allay Mr. T. B. Peacock’s fears 
has come forward. may 1, speaking as one who has had some 
experience in the schooling of horses, assure him that it is virtually 
impossible to teach them anything by crucl means Patience, 
sympathy and kindness are the keynotes of all animal-training; no 
trainer worthy the name would even consider the employment of 
cruel methods. Indeed, to do so would be to court early failure, and 
ultimate disaster; memory is by no means the exclusive perquisite of 
elephants 

Many people jump to Mr. Peacock’s conclusions when they see a 
whip in the hands of the trainer, but this is used as a control, and 
as a signal, not as a goad. Why a whip Because it is easily wielded 
and far-reaching (it is used from early training), and looks better with 
a ringmaster’s uniform than would an alarm clock or a penny whistle. 
It should be noted, too, that circus staffs number some of the best 
animal men in the world; if your correspondent would care to look 
beyond the flaps of the “ big tops” he would see animal-management 
of a very high order.—-Yours faithfully, H. M. HoGan. 

is Downs Road Beckenham, Keat. 


Sin.—What a strange world we live in, with someone writing to a 
Sunday paper about the circus being cruel to humans, and even a reader 
of the Spectator saying that it is cruel to animals. Of course the trouble 
with T. B. Peacock is obviously that he has never even tried to train 
animals for the circus by kindness. I have; and my reason for doing 
sO was simply to see if there was any truth in the assertion that this was 
impossible. If cats could be house-trained, gun-dogs taught to retrieve 
and collies made to obey a shepherd’s whistle, it seemed logical to 
suppose that circus animals could be trained in the same way. How I 
accomplished this is no secret. It is fully described in my book 
A Seat at the Circus. This can be got from the public library without 
any fear of contributing to the royalties of the thoughtless, uncultured, 
evil and barbarous fellow, who, nevertheless, remains—Your 
obedient contributor, ANTONY HippisLey Coxe. 
Chelsea, S.W 3 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


As yet the sun is nothing but a wintry glow of yellow, red or orange, 
and half its time, when it is on view, it is veiled in mist so that it is 
hard to believe that it gives any warmth to the earth at all; and yet 
to some extent, even as early in the year as this, it helps to bring a 
field to life. A northern slope lies frozen all day. A hollow that is 
screened from the short ride of the sun by a hill or a wood sleeps 
on, its mud congealed, its puddles frozen; but, where this brief winter 
sun reaches, the ground breathes, the top soil softens and the hungry 
birds feed. Without walking over fields, one can stand on a high place 
and see the land that awakens first, for there, just before nightfall, 
a ground-mist gathers, a mist that rises from the breathing earth. The 
bleak slopes are dormant and give off -no vapour, but, just as the 
movement of a pair of carrion crows is a sign of a new season, so is the 
daily effect of the climbing sun. a thing hard to detect, but there as 
secretly and quietly as a woodcock feeding. 


Dog and Bone 

Watching a collie that had discovered a wonderful scent on the road, 
I was reminded of a cocker spaniel I used to have. Nick was trained 
for the gun, as well as I knew how to train him, but he already had 
more skill and instinct for hunting than I could give him. He searched 
as the collic was searching, with his nose alone, and I was often able 
to imagine the drift of a scent on the breeze as I followed the move- 
ments of the dog and watched the object he would shortly discover 
and retrieve. The collie followed the scent, his forelegs spread and 
his stern high as he moved. The scent took him down the bank, and 
still he did not use his eyes, but at length he discovered the treasure, 
a meaty bone that had somehow found its way into the bottom of the 
hedge. The collie had not been following the scent on the air, but 
the reason for this seemed to be that the bone had been kicked or 
rolled along the road and then tumbled into the hedge, leaving a 
smear of fat as a trail. Once he had the prize, the collie’s head went 
up, and he trotted away with the bone in his mouth, watchful, never- 
theless, for the appearance of any hound that might seek to rob him. 
I thought he thoroughly deserved to have his bone. 


A Birthday 

Red-letter days are common in A’s life, by all accounts. He cele- 
brates at the slightest provocation, although he manages to remain 
respectable in never being so bad that he has to be taken in charge. 
He goes to market whenever there is a market, and he has a score of 
private anniversaries that bring him down from his holding at odd 
times in the week. When I[ met him it was his birthday. He was 
wheeling his bicycle on a zig-zag course, and I could not be sure 
whether he kept the machine upright or the machine propped him 
up. “Something wrong with my bike,” he said, and stopped to 
examine the wheels and chain. There was nothing wrong that I could 
see. The chain was on; the tyres were hard. A. lifted the back wheel 
and put his foot heavily on the pedal, but pressed in the wrong direction 
and made the free-wheel turn. “There!” he said. “See what I 
mean?” The effort almost cost him his balance. He grabbed at the 
bicycle, steadied himself and said, “* Fifty-seven today. You wouldn't 
think so, would you?” A premonition of hazards he would encounter 
on the way home made him break off and hurry the bicycle along for 
a hundred yards. I looked back and saw him in difficulties once more, 
and had a feeling that his fifty-seventh birthday would be a blank 
day in his memory. 


Rook-Parliaments 

Rook parliaments have been the subject of interesting observations 
published in the winter number of The Countryman. Some people have 
seen what they consider to be solid evidence of justice being adminis- 
tered in a gathering of rooks and are convinced that these gatherings 
are “parliaments.” It is a subject that appeals to the imagination. 
Rooks, whether they are nesting, feeding or going to roost, are always 
worth notice. I have seen a bird being mobbed and killed by its fellows. 
I have watched gatherings both on the ground and in trees surrounding 
a small field where a few birds were posturing on the ground, but J 
have never been able to see parallels in behaviour or disténct actions 
on the part of certain birds that could be said to be signs that the 
gatherings were any more than the usual gregarious behaviour of 
rooks. With my own lack of evidence, l can hardly say that such 
things as parliaments take place, but I hope to discover that they do. 
It would be a delightful discovery. : 


Seed-Potatoes 
Spread seed-potatoes in trays to encourage sprouting. Make sure 
that they are not only screened from the light, but well protected from 
frost, for there is nothing more damaging to good seed than the 
blight of frost. The sprouting should be done in a shed free from 
damp and not subject to extremes of heat or cold. 
IAN NIALL, 
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The Better Half 


Sophocles ; Electra and Other Plays. Translated by E. F. Watling. 
(Penguin Classics. 2s.) 

THE new Penguin Classic which contains Mr. Watling’s translations 
of four plays of Sophocles (Ajax, Electra, Women of Trachis and 
Philoctetes) is greatly to be welcomed and is a worthy successor to 
the same translator’s Theban Plays. It can truly be said that no 
translation of great verse can ever be wholly adequate, and it is 
also true that Sophocles presents some peculiar difficulties of his 
own, not all of which have been surmounted by Mr. Watling. Yet 
in the matter of translation from ancient Greek one is deeply grateful 
for much that is far short of perfection. 

The chief aim of a translator should be to make it clear to the 
reader that the work of the original is something really alive and 
really worth reading. A failure in this aim cannot be made up for 
by any amount of ingenuity or degree of accuracy in dealing with the 
actual text. And it is difficult to see how the work of the past can 
be made vivid for the present unless it is translated into a contempo- 
rary idiom. And here, if one has got so far, the real difficulties 
begin. There is the danger of being so colloquial as to be vulgar ; 
there is the danger of imitating the style of some poet who, however 
contemporary, has no kind of spiritual affinity with the original. 
There are, indeed, a host of dangers. 

Certainly Mr. Watling has been notably successful in making a 
translation that is readable and exciting. He leaves no one in any 
doubt that Sophocles was a brilliant writer for the theatre, with an 
extraordinary skill in the presentation of character, and in the con- 
triving of surprising situations. All of these versions could be put 
on the stage just as they stand and could be spoken and acted with 
great effect. This is a very considerable achievement ; for, though 
it may be true that the theatrical excitement of the Electra can 
scarcely be disguised by any translation, it is true also that many 
people have failed to observe that the Philoctetes is almost equally 
exciting and, in its way, even more moving. In presenting the 
characters vividly and appealingly, and in his sharp emphasis on 
each change and volution of the plot, Mr. Watling is greatly to be 
admired. No one who reads this book will be surprised at the fact 
that Sophocles won the first prize for drama much more often than 
anyone else. 

But Sophocles was not only a great dramatist; he was a most 
exquisite and conscious artist in words. To my mind he has a style 
far more difficult to translate than is the style either of Aeschylus or 
of Euripides. A sentence of Euripides is straightforward and can 
often be translated word for word into English ; but the words of 
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Sophocles seem to throw light both ways, and a single line will hint 
at a variety of meanings. Mr. Watling seems not to have bothered 
about this. His contemporary English is clear, direct and unequi- 
vocal ; he avoids, as a rule, vulgarity ; but, exciting as these direct 
statements are, they are not marked by anything which could be called 
style. Moreover the very clarity and, as it were, explanitoriness of 
Mr. Watling’s method has its own dangers. It is, for example, no 
doubt characteristic of Athene when she sees her favourite, Odysseus, 
prowling about outside the tent of Ajax, to remark, ‘* You’ll find 
him, if anyone will.’’ But these words do not occur in the Greek 
text. Then too it may be permissible for a chorus of sailors (in the 
Philoctetes) to say: 
** *Tis a pitiful life for a man, 

And no mistake. Lonesome. 

Not a living soul to talk to ... 

Pitiful. Suffering like that. 

Pretty near out of his mind, 

I should say, with all he has to put up with."’ 
But such snatches of public-house conversation scarcely fit in with 
the more poetical lines that occur almost directly afterwards : 

** And none to answer his cries 

But the echo in far-off hills.”’ 

Then again it is rather difficult to understand why Mr. Watling 
will suddenly break into prose—particularly for the fine opening 
speeches of the Electra and for the account of the chariot-race in the 
same play. Probably he has his own good reasons, for he is most 
certainly not lacking in a dramatic sense. It is also fair to say that 
‘his verse is written‘to be spoken, and, if in reading it one misses the 
subtleties and the grace of the original, one should attempt to 
imagine what would be the force of its clarity on the stage. His 
book will be of the greatest value to students of drama and, if he 
has failed to give us the whole of Sophocles, he has very admirably 
presented us with half—which is more than can be said for a great 
many translators. Rex WARNER. 

*.* Mr. Rex Warner will contribute a fortnightly review to these 
columns in future. 


A Symbolic American 


The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg. Edited by Arthur H. 

Vandenberg, jun. (Gollancz. 25s.) 
IN his introduction to this book Mr. Arthur Vandenberg, jun., the 
son of the late Senator Vandenberg, says : ‘* Looking back upon 
this decade of evolution (1941 to 1951), it seems to me that my father 
can fairly be described as a symbol of the average American mind 
which, prior to Pearl Harbour, honestly and conscientiously believed 
that it was possible for the United States to confine its responsibility 
to our own hemispheric shores, but which gradually faced up to the 
hard realities of a changing world and became converted to the 
concept of collective security among free nations everywhere on 
earth.’’ This sentence admirably sums up the importance of these 
collected papers, for in them we can trace the fundamental change in 
American foreign policy which in less than fifteen vears has altered 
the role of the United States from that of a more or less aloof 
spectator to that of an active participant in almost every international 
problem. 

Senator Vandenberg’s life was not a dramatic one. Born in 1884 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, of a moderately prosperous family, he 
was forced to earn his own living when his father lost his money in 
the panic of 1893. At the age of 22 he was made editor of the almost 
bankrupt Grand Rapids Herald. He turned this into such a political 
force that in 1928 he was first appointed to a vacant Senatorship by 
the Governor, and was then elected to it in the autumn election. He 
remained a Senator until his death in 1951, although he was nearly 
defeated in the 1934 ** New Deal ’’ landslide which swept many of 
the best-known Republicans from office. For two vital years from 
1947 to 1949 he was chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

There were three occasions on which Senator Vandenberg played a 
major role. On January 10, 1945, in the most memorable speech of 
his career, he urged that ** the maximum American co-operation, 
consistent with legitimate American self-interest *’ should be given 
to a post-war peace league. This was a complete repudiation of the 
isolationism which had become a part of Republican doctrine after 
the rejection of the League of Nations in 1920. 

The second occasion was his membership of the United States 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference in 1946 which established 
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Major Blake insists that this journey was not 
undertaken in the spirit of achieving the impossible, 
but rather as a proof that here are new lands for 
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the United Nations. It was in large part due to his efforts that 
Article 51, which gives the various members ie right to joint self- 
defence, was included in the Charter. If it wer@fot for this provision, 
the North Atlantic Pact could not have been made in 1949 when 
Russia threatened the peace of Europe. He also insisted at the Con- 
ference that the veto provision of the Charter should not be so framed 
as to enable a country to veto preliminary discussions. He argued 
that it was necessary “* to talk things out, no matter how incon- 
clusively, rather than to shoot them out.”’ The U.S.S.R. twice 
threatened to withdraw from the Conference, but Vandenberg 
persuaded his colleagues that the Russians would back down if the 
American delegation held firm. This experience convinced him that 
President Roosevelt had been too conciliatory at Yalta. 

The third important occasion was in June, 1948, when he called up 
the famous Vandenberg Resolution in the Senate. After reaffirming 
that the policy of the United States was to achieve international peace 
through the United Nations, it advised the President to take steps 
to associate the United States with other countries in collective 
arrangements for the purpose of ** mutual aid.’’ This was the direct 
forerunner of the North Atlantic Pact. 

These papers have been admirably edited. Not a single confidence 
has been broken, and it has not been found necessary to include in 
them any comments which would give pain to living persons. One 
secret document of great interest is published, but the permission of 
the State Department was first obtained. This book is a fitting 
tribute to a man who was upright and sincere, and who, at a crucial 
moment in America’s history, had the courage to change his mind. 

A. L. GOODHART, 


Robert Bridges 


Poetical Works of Robert Bridges. Enlarged edition including ‘‘ The 
Testament of Beauty.”” (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue late Poet Laureate never did his reputation a greater disservice 
than by keeping the poems of his late friend Gerard Manley Hopkins 
for so long in his drawer, and by doubting their value even when he 
half-reluctantly published them. In the eyes of the ‘thirties this 
failure to recognise genius amounted to a confession that his own 
work was out of the main stream of modern poetry, that it was, 
perhaps, little more than an academic exercise. But to return to 
Bridges—now that the Hopkins manner begins to look slightly 
academic when conventionally imitated in the poems of yet a newer 
generation—is to be struck by the freshness and accomplishment of 
many of the lyrics. 

Bridges was a would-be classicist, who deliberately set out to 
suppress all autobiographical clues in his poetry. His sonnet 
sequence The Growth of Love will yield no such life-story as the 
meticulous critic can extract from The House of Life or 
Modern Love. Certainly it tells the tale of a wooing and a loss. 
But the course of events is rendered indecipherable by the interpola- 
tion, here and there, of sonnets of a considerably later date. Even 
more baffling in their apparent lack of basis in the poet’s experience 
are the Poems in Classical Prosody, which seem as impersonal 
as a schoolboy’s copy of Latin verses. The eight dramas, too, which 
are excluded from this volume, are devoid of all inspiration. But 
among the Shorter Lyrics, and especially among the poems of 
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Bridges’ old age, are many pieces of rare and perfect beauty—perfect 
to the smallest detail of assonance. 

It was Bridges’ cardinal belief that only by recapturing in verse 
moments of natural beauty and of memory could the poet erect a 
rampart against the ravaging stream of passing time. He was a 
man for ever afflicted by intimations of human mortality. So 
haunted was he, indeed, by the stark reality of the bone that his 
favourite landscapes were always of autumn and winter. ‘‘ I hate 
spring,’’ he once exclaimed to his friend Edward Thompson. ‘‘ All 
wet and clammy and damp !*’ It was in the winter of his life that 
his vision became clearest. ‘* Poor Poll ’’ and ‘* Kate’s Mother,”’ 
both written in old age and founded on recollections of childhood, 
have an immediacy not often present even in the best of the early 
Shorter Poems. London Snow and ‘* A Passer-by °° 
present pictures perfect but.emotionally thin; there is far deeper 
feeling in ‘‘ Low Barometer,”’ perhaps his most perfect poem of all, 
and written in the eighth decade of his life. 

By affinity the early Bridges was an Elizabethan. Many of his 
first lyrics contain echoes of Sidney and Raleigh ; in his metres he 
sometimes recalls Campion. To him, as to these his forerunners, 
poetry is the recording of- moments, not of an attitude to life. 
Reacting from the verbal exuberance of the great Victorians, he 
often falls into the stiff archaism of a poetical language ; the second 
awkward resurrections, 


person singular, with him, suffers some 
Nor do the models on whom he bases his experiments invariably suit 
him. The metrical system of W. J. Stone afforded Bridges no more 


inspiration than did his addiction to reformed spelling. Hopkins’ 
example, too, proved barren in his hands. ** When the new prosody 
is worth much,’’ wrote George Sainisbury on this subject, ‘‘ it 
seems to us to be reducible with advantage to the old.’’ Bridges 
seems to have subscribed to this mistaken judgement, as witness 
such a poem as ** The Voice of Nature,’’ with its amateurish echoes 
of **‘ The Wreck of the * Deutschland’ ’’: in it sprung rhythm is 
used disastrously as an occasional device. 

In the end, however, Bridges evolved a rugged medium of his own, 
which he used to greatest effect in the late poems of recollection and 
in the natural descriptions in The Testament of Beauty. In this, 
his intended masterpicce, he attempted too much. Here like his 
contemporary, Doughty, in his huge epics, Bridges dropped repeatedly 
from his highest fights into the chasm of grandiose emptiness. 
When he used his new medium for more homely purposes, however, 
in the poems of childhood memory, he wrote verse as pleasing as 
the descriptive passages in Cowper’s Task. For his experience 
was not of a depth to be presented on the Lucretian scale of the 
Testament. So often as he attempted general statements they 
rang false. The wisdom that he gathered in his long life is to be 
found rather in his lyrics and contemplative poems, which alone 
amply justify his wearing the dark blue jacket of an Oxford Standard 
Author. 1 believe that his poetry will soon find many new admirers. 

J. M. COHEN. 


The Great Commoner 


Chatham. By J. H. Plumb. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
** AND in short measure Life may perfect be.’’ But not ‘* Lives.’’ 
You cannot plant an oak in a flower-pot. There is a mean between 
some of the standard American biographies, with which nothing 
short of a prolonged spell in a nursing-home can cope, and some 
modern brevitics. Being and personality want room to grow ; the 
background against which they tower cannot be instantly projected 
or televised ; space must be made for the sword-arm to play, for 
the rivalries and contending greeds and passions. For whereas 
true biography is architectural, or sculptural if you prefer it, the 
brevity can only flash an impression, and, even if you can grasp the 
man and the scene, the proportions and the laws of growth are 
insensibly injured. 

Subject to some such ineluctable conditions, Dr. Plumb has written 
a vivacious and thoroughly enjoyable essay, charged with some 
independent thinking that brings to life a subject well-worn and nigh 
exhausted. And still the story remains so curious, and the original 
authorities so indirect or indistinct, that Chatham’s innumerable 
biographers constantly advance different solutions. It is open to 
any of us to write our own epitaph on the Unknown Statesman’s 
tomb. And as the wheel of historiography goes spinning down the 
groove of successive revolutions, something more must be said. 
There have been signs already elsewhere of Chatham’s life being 
re-written in terms of anti-‘* appeasement *’; there is even the bare 
glimmer of that false association here. 

Dr. Plumb lays a new emphasis on Chatham’s mentality ; arguing 
that he was always a ‘* manic depressive,’’ and ‘* from time to 
time he was mad.’’ Nowadays, he concludes, when this disease is 
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well known, he could not possibly have continued in political life. 
Our forefathers were curiously long-suffering, or peculiarly fortunate ; 
a few seats—university seats perhaps—might almost be reserved for 
** manic depressives °* among ourselves. Seriously, queer though 
the Pitt blood was in brothers and sisters alike, | cannot help feeling 
that Chatham, like Hamlet, was only mad ‘* north-north-west 
he knew a hawk from a handsaw wel! enough when the wind was in 
the south. There were plenty of years before 1758 when he showed 
himself the most calculating of politicians, nor was his sense of 
tactics lost when he ceased to be a cornet of horse. If few men 
admire Shelburne, at least no one has doubted his high ability, and 
his severe comments on his political master’s subtlety ring more 
true than the concept of an ingenuous and exalted spirit who could 
be outmanoeuvred by the Pelham brothers. 

For the rest, this stimulating book is part-victim of its spatial 
limitations. Its proportions, as | think, are hardly true to scale. 
If greatness and heroic action are measured by results, then we want 
to hear more on the great Commoner of 1754-61, more than 38 
pages out of 160. Considerably too little is made of Bute and 
Leicester House and Pitt’s relation to the young King. Compression, 
once more, brings the penalty of over-simplification ; to speak of 
Chesterfield, for instance, as one of Pitt’s early political friends is 
misleading, as Chesterfield’s letters to Newcastle would prove. And 
in the stress of following the guiding thread, by which so short a 
book must hang together or fall to pieces, timings are telescoped, 
and changes and vibrations in the political atmosphere are confused. 
We thus should not collect from the sketch of Chatham’s last 
disastrous ministry that he himself strenuously attempted to bring 
in the Bedfords—whom historians prefer to describe as a ** gang,”’ 
for all the world as if-the decent Duke and the genial Gower carried 
a cosh—or that by his own doing he was driven to fall back on the 
Jenkinsons. We should even have to guess that Lord Rockingham 
had preceded him as Minister. 

Fortunately, however, or’rather in virtue of its insight and vitality, 
this essay does maintain its unity and momentum. But only, or 
primarily, for those who already know the actors and the sequence 
of events. Z KEITH FEILING. 


The Observant Amatcur 


Flowers of the Coast. By Ian Hepburn. (Collins. 25s.) 
Under the Sea Wind. By Rachel L. Carson. (Staples. 12s. 6d.) 


THE amateur botanist is certainly among the most innocent and the 
happiest of men. He enjoys the benefits of a genuine extension of 
the imagination, for no plot of uncultivated ground, howeVer 
apparently dreary and unattractive, is without its interest for him, its 
scope for observation and fruitful conclusion. If he is of the modern 
type, more concerned with plant ecology than with the hunting 
down of occasional rarities, his mind will be continually on the 
stretch whenever he finds himself in natural surroundings, taking 
note of the dominant flora, observing and deducing its effect on the 
landscape around him, assessing the part that plants have played 
in the character and form ({ on of the land. 

It is to this type of u.-tully observant amateur, and to those 
capable of being so converted, that Mr. Hepburn addresses his 
highly imaginative and stimulating book. Chemistry master at 
Oundle School and an amateur botanist of distinction, he has carried 
out many pieces of original research, and served for a number of 
years on the Council of the British Ecological Society. . In taking 
the coast of Britain as his field, he has chosen a sphere of peculiar 
interest, for the beach, cliff, sand-dune and salt-marsh are, of all 
the areas of our over-populated country, the least affected by man. 
They are not cultivated, they are comparatively little grazed, and 
the plants that make them their home are engaged in the age-old 
combat with sea, wind and sand, exactly as they were centuries before 
éver man appeared in these islands. 

Who would have conceived, before Mr. Hepburn set out the 
fascinating story, that the formation of salt-marshes, the slow 
emergence of brackish pasture from the sea, is as much the fruit of 
persevering colonisation as, say, the building of Venice? Only in 
this case the colonists are not men, but plants; and their work is, 
as much as man’s, an aspect of the drive for survival, and transforms 
the coast and landscape no less remarkably. The first stage in the 
creation of new land is one we can observe at many familiar points 
around our coast. It occurs at that moment at the turn of the tide 
when the water in shallow and sheltered places along the beach is 
almost motionless, and fine particles of mud and sand, elsewhere is 
tidal motion, sink to the bottom. When the deposits are sufficient 
to expose a muddy surface at most states of the tide, the seeds of 
the first colonist take root. This is usually annual glasswort, a 
Primitive and unattractive little plant which tolerates twice-daily 
immersion in salt water, and which, once established, entraps more 
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mud, sand and flotsam, until the surface reaches that level where the 
second wave of colonists—annual sea-blite and sea-aster—are able 
to live. And so the process goes on, until a brackish marsh has 
risen from the sea, which in time may become rich pasture, and whose 
climax vegetation (if man did not interfere) is natural forest. 

On sandy beaches the coarse and spear-like marram-grass is 
the great colonist, literally forming the dunes around our coast by 
arresting and consolidating the blown sand with its enormous, 
moisture-seeking roots. The researches of amateur botanists like 
Mr. Hepburn have led to the planting of marram-grass on barren 
dunes which had started to shift and wander, threatening to over- 
whelm adjacent land. So the movement was arrested, and successive 
waves of plant colonists established themselves on the dunes, until 
stable ground and inland flora were finally achieved, even to ferns 
and mosses. 

This book, so clearly and unpretentiously written, so admirably 
illustrated, is imaginatively stimulating to a quite unusual degree. 
No fringe of beach or scrubby headland, no strip of brackish marsh, 
no tidal estuary can seem, when one has read it, devoid of interest. 
The undistinguished plants of estuary mud, the creeping trefoils of 
the dunes, the sea-pinks and pennywort cushioning the cliff are 
seen for the first time in relation to their peculiar problems of salt, 
wind and drought, and sympathetically understood in a new way 
which is in every sense an extension of experience. 

Miss Rachel Carson is a naturalist of a very rare kind. Her 
literary gift is remarkable, and with it she is able, like Fabre, to 
make her scientific researches not only comprehensible but exciting 
to the layman. Her first published work, The Sea Around Us, 
enjoyed a phenomenal success. No one had made us see, before, 
what a mysterious, strange, beautiful and terrifying other-world the 
sea is, just as no one before Fabre had shown us the completeness, 
beauty and nightmare logic of the insect world. Under the Sea Wind 
is, apparently, an earlier book, or a book made out of earlier pieces 
of writing, before Miss Carson had found either her full theme or 
her mature style. The writing is sensitive and distinguished, but 
lacks the discipline and force of the larger work. It is almost as 
though, in these earlier experiments, Miss Carson had not quite 
realised the fascination, to the ignorant reader, of the matter she had 
it in her power to reveal, and so thought it necessary to dress up 
her wonderful material as life-histories of individual fishes or birds. 
This is an almost fatal piece of misjudgement, for the general taste 
has quite outgrown this kind of imaginary biography, and likes its 
scientific information neat. Skomber the mackerel and Rynchops 
the black skimmer become bores from the moment that they are 
furnished with ‘*Christian’’ names, even though those names are 
conscientiously drawn from their scientific ones. MARGARET LANE. 


Northern Families 


North Country Life in the Eighteenth Century. By Edward Hughes. 
(University of Durham Publications. O.U.P. 30s.) 
NORTHUMBERLAND, north of the Coquet at any rate, has always 
been harsh soil for country gentlemen ; the landowning ** interest ”’ 
(to use the eighteenth century phrase) has been kept alive only by 
periodic blood transfusions from local industry and trade, notably, 
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of course, from coal. This book is concerned with the early history 
of the first of these transfusions, in the days of Jacobite forfeitures 
after 1715, when the Carr-Ellisons and Liddells emerged from the 
pocket of pioneer industrialisation on the south bank of the Tyne. 
At least, the author half announces that theme in his introduction, 
but he does not follow his families on their northward migration. 
The scene is laid throughout in the nascent coalfield between Ryton 
and Gateshead, with a side-glance at a small agricultural estate on 
the South Tyne. The hero is ‘* Black William ’’ Cotesworth, whose 
heiresses married a Carr and an Ellison, a managing self-made man, 
close friend of the Liddells and organiser with them of the cartel 
movement in the coal trade which was later to become established 
as the ‘*‘ Grand Alliance,’’ lobbyist of Parliament and trusted 
intelligencer of the Whig government in the “ Fifteen.” The dramatis 
personae are families north and south of the Tyne—Ridleys, Cook- 
sons, Allgoods and Blacketts—who, in the sequel, were to be wise 
enough, perhaps, to stay close to the district of their origin; and 
others, like the Bowes, whose connections were rather with the 
Durham of ** the Bishopric ’’ than with the Northern county. 

Indeed, a valid criticism of the book might be that its shape is 
determined less by any central theme than by the contents of the 
particular collection of family papers which has come into the 
author’s hands. Inevitably, therefore, he starts a number of hares 
which he cannot be expected to hunt far, while, on the other hand, 
he sometimes seems to change hares rather disconcertingly. The 
chapters on ‘** The Bishopric ’’ and on *‘* Politics,’’ for instance, 
take the reader into rather different country ; and his typical example 
of a decaying old order isyno Jacobite Osbaldeston from the Cheviots, 
but a tame baronet from near Darlington who was committed to 
the Fleet for debt as early as 1700. But if these are faults, they are 
faults hardly to be avoided in the writing of *‘ social ’’ history ; a 
certain aimlessness is preferable to an attempt to impose a precon- 
ceived pattern on essentially miscellaneous material. The miscel- 
lanea include many side-lights on politics and manners for which 
we should be grateful, such as the extent and range of parliamerftary 
lobbying and the trend, in genteel education, away from local schools 
like Durham and the Newcastle Royal Grammar School to, first, 
Sedbergh and then Eton. 

But the real unity of the book is in three chapters which account 
for more than a third of the whole: ‘* Social Conditions in the 
North,’’ ‘* Tyneside Merchants ’’ and ** The Coal Trade.’’ Here 
we have the disorderly beginnings of capitalism and the confused 
politics of the coastwise collier trade with London. The scene shifts 
between the contentions of rival landowners (not unaided by gangs 
of roughs), ** keelmen ’’ and ‘** hostmen ’’ on the Tyne, evidence 
before parliamentary committees at Westminster, and meetings with 
coal-importers at Billingsgate. The local story is not, on the whole, 


an edifying one, yet it is at least one of gentry who lived in the midst _ 


of their pits and waggonways, and built there beautiful homes, like 
the now derelict Gibside, and planted gardens of peaches and 
nectarines. There is little to show that they knew or cared much 
about their pitmen, of whom John Wesley heard in 1743 as being 
** in the first rank for savage ignorance and wickedness of every 
kind *’; but at least the age of uglification and social segregation 
had not yet arrived. 

This is the first of a new series of Durham University Publications, 
and it argues well for the venture that it should begin with the rescue 
of family papers in an area where such original sources are all too 
sparse. Professor Hughes has edited them with judgement and 
scholarship, and, above all (a quality too rare in such writing) with 
unflagging zest. EusTACE PERcyY. 


Working-Class Religion 


The Church and the Artisan Today. By Roger Lloyd. (Longmans. 
4s. 6d.) 

THE purpose of this short book, written with evident sincerity and 
conviction, is to discuss the problem of the indifference of the artisan 
to all efforts to bring him into the fellowship of the Church, and by 
the Church the author means primarily the Church of England. He 
admits that ** generalisations are the enemy of exact thought,’’ but 
too often he builds his case upon very wide generalisations: e.g., 
**The industrial worker . . . seems to be quite impervious to nearly 
all the efforts made to arouse his interest’’; ‘* He will take no proper 
share in Trade Union affairs’’; ‘* He will not show any interest in the 
work he is doing’’; ‘‘In factories, testify most social observers, 
he shows plainly that he regards politics and religion as equally 
foreign and boring.’’ Such mass-approach and wholesale deprecia- 
tion are hopelessly misleading. 

By definition an artisan is one trained to manual dexterity, and 
amongst the 42,000 separate occupations distributed widely through- 
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THE “SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD No. 714 


{4 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened ajter noon on Tuesday week, February 3rd, addressed Crossword 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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Road Safety 
Road Accidents, 1951 
This illustrated report, presented in a new form, 
is designed to impress the general public with their 
responsibilities as road users and to help them 


develop a high standard of road behaviour. 
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Across 7. It might be useful a tretch, (7) 
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Rear Lights of Motor Vehicles and 
Pedal Cycles 
Reviews the inadequacy of rear lights on the 
majority of motor vehicles and offers suggestions 
for their improvement and standardisation. 
Road Research Technical Paper No. 25. 
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Road Research, 1951 


Reports of the Road Research Board and the 
Director of Road Research describing progress 
made in research into road safety, traffic, economy, 
materials and methods of construction. 
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The Lifeboat Service is entirely 
supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. Your help is needed. 
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LONDON, S.W.1. 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Treasurer. 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.0., M.A., 
Secretary. 
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The captions under 
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106 THE SPECTATOR, 
out Great Britain, each with its own wages, rates, conditions, skills 
and traditions, are to be found such strange practitioners as bone 
proppers, fish-hook batterers, stiletto-forgers, bar-punchers, todd- 
softeners and scaffies. Therefore, it might have been wiser had the 
writer related the shortcomings and indifferences to some artisans, 
just as he might as truly have related them to some stockbrokers, 
some retail distributors or to some doctors. Even so his investi- 
gations have produced some intriguing results. Artisans are seldom 
to be found in churches which are best attended: e.g., ‘‘in places like 
Bournemouth’’ but ‘those who are present are generally of the 
foremen type.’’ He writes, *‘Analyse one by one crowded con- 
gregations at missions and it is realised that the genuine artisans 
amongst them do not amount to two per cent. of the total.’” One 
wonders by what close and intimate method of investigation such 
conclusions were established. 

To deal with the challenge presented by the indifference of the artisan 
to meeting his spiritual needs the author is of opinion that special 
missions are of little avail. Apart from acts of divine intervention 
(** The wind bloweth where it listeth’’), he feels that the artisans may 
be won for Christ if at some critical moment they find fellowship 
in some Christian congregation; that broadcast religious plays and 
such *‘exceedingly effective evangelistic work as the voyage of the 
S.P.G. ship ‘Centurion’ round the South coast ports’’ have proved 
of value. But beyond all else he is convinced that the Church should 
lose no opportunity of getting quickly into touch with young married 
couples who have settled on a new housing estate. Whilst one must 
accept his suggestions, the feeling is left that they do not specifically 
relate to the artisan. It may be that greater success would follow 
the mission of the Church *‘to touch the artisan’’ if those who are 
set in authority over him and who profess and call themselves 
Christians would observe in all their dealings and relationships high 
standards of justice, honesty, tolerance, charity and courtesy. Such 
too would seem to be nearer to the heart of the age-old Artisan who, 
when asked by one, ‘‘ What shall this man do? ”’ said,** What is that 
to thee? follow thou me*’— a longer but safer path. 
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R. Hype. 
Fiction 
Invisible Man. By Ralph Ellison. (Gollancz. 15s.) 
Who Goes Home. By Maurice Edelman. (Wingate. 10s. 6d.) 
The Fair Bride. By Bruce Marshall. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


The Swift Cloud. By Sigrid de Lima. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


OssectiviTy, whatever that may be, is a jewel, but the more frequently 
a reviewer passes judgement the more likely it is that judgement will 
be weighted by mere taste or prejudice. Experience teaches, after 
all, in the sense that it establishes individual preferences of one sort 
or another. For this reason | am not at all sure what to say of 
Invisible Man, a first novel by an American Negro writer of very 
considerable talent about the American Negro and about first and 
last things in American society. An apocalyptic Negro variant, 
bruised and bitter and brooding, of The Great American Novel, it 
seems to me an impressive performance in its own way but is not 
a type of novel to which I am specially drawn. 

In a first-person narrative which alternates between fevered incanta- 
tion, a savage facetious irony and a habit of fantasy that is sometimes 
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a little ghoulish and sometimes a little opaque, Mr. Ellison tells the 
story of a young Negro educated m the South who comes to New 
York and arrives, by way of insult and injury to his Negro conscious- 
ness, at an exaltation of cosmic disgust and horror. It is a strongly 
felt piece of work, undeniably powerful in its scenes of purgatorial 
or sulphurous comedy, which draws some quality of the universal 
from a protest against the enforced American preoccupation with the 
colour of a man’s skin. And yet, I am sorry to say, the novel left 
me rather cold. This for several reasons, all of them perhaps no 
more than a rationalisation of my distaste for the immoderate and 
the obscure. There is, first, a plain want of coherence, it seems to 
me, in this display of undisciplined energy, with its random shifts of 
mood and style. The energy, too, is often of the more superficial 
American variety, derived from the rhetorical use of terms like 
* sonofabitch *’ or phrases like ‘** I almost wet my pants.’’ And 
—again, perhaps, an American literary trait—Mr. Ellison’s revolted 
sense of human brutality does not appear to exclude a certain 
satisfaction in revoltingly brutal scenes. Finally, irrelevant though 
this may seem, why need delighted reviewers in the United States 
have dragged in Kafka once more? Any element in a novel that 
can be described as fantasy serves as pretext nowadays for coupling 
the author’s name with a writer who belonged entirely to the 
experience of Central Europe and who, however ** significant,’’ is 
harder to read at any length in English than those who have not 
read him apparently realise. In returning to Invisible Man, let me 
say that I particularly admired the paint factory scenes and relished 
the earlier passages of not so very veiled political satire of the 
invisible man among the Brotherhood, though without warming to 
them as I no doubt should. In brief, a remarkable novel, though 
not my kind. 


Who Goes Home is an altogether lesser piece of work but—certainly 
for the English reader normally equipped with a week-end reading 
list—a more comfortable one. It is, indeed, a very readable job. 
Not so much a political novel as a novel about the House of 
Commons, it draws very neatly and engagingly upon Mr. Edelman’s 
extra-Parliamentary powers of observation. It is all there—the 
Chamber itself, the corridors and the Terrace Bar, the front benches, 
the back-benchers in the Smoking Room, the Civil Servants, the 
secretaries, the policemen, the lobbyists, the ritual, and No. 10 
Downing Street thrown in—and with it a cautionary tale, shrewd 
and often entertaining, of a youthful Minister ripe for the Treasury 
who comes to grief through indiscretion and, what in the House is 
so much worse, bad luck. The beginning, which describes a week-end 
country-house party of sorts, is surprisingly laboured, but the story 
promptly picks up within sight of the Palace of Westminster and, 
though the psychology is never quite so sound as it might and should 
have been, gains steadily in pace and excitement. Did I believe in 
the elegant, assured, actor-like Erskine, prospective Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the rotund and impassioned Welsh Leader of the 
Opposition, the aged, cautious, wine-bibbing, Latin-quoting, cricket- 
memoried Prime Minister? I believed, at any rate, in the two 
villains indirectly responsible for the appointment of the Select 
Committee, the warped Lobby Correspondent and the bland American 
public-relations tout, both as it were after my heart—just as I 
believed in the Royal garden-party, the Trinity May Ball and the 
Battersea Fun Fair as described by Mr. Edelman. 

I have not in the past appreciated Mr. Bruce Marshall’s novels 
as much as have others, but The Fair Bride has obvious merit. Is it, 
I wonder, in some degree, an imaginative rejoinder to Mr. 
Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls?) Mr. Marshall, of course, 
stands by the Church in the Spanish Civil War, though his hero, 
the priest Arturo, to whom is entrusted, in the Church’s ordeal by 
loot, arson and murder, the sacred relic of the finger of St. John of the 
Cross, is rather a sceptic, rather a coward, rather a political radical, 
who as a prisoner expounds historical materialism to ignorant 
Republican militiamen. He all but suffers, too, the pangs of earthly 
love for the innocent and adoring prostitute to whom he owes his 
life. At the somewhat melodramatic last, however, courage and 
something that might have been faith, maintained under torture, 
restore him to the bosom of the Church. The style is smooth and 
skilful, though, the priest talks far, far too much on the most unlikely 
occasions and Mr. Marshall's habitual failings appear in the smart 
phrases and in the incongruous harping on the delights of the flesh. 


The last of these books, like the first, is American, a slight, 
repetitive and portentous story of a devoted father who was thought 
by a half-witted small-town community to have murdered his idiot 
son. It was, as it happens and as the reader knows from the start, 
just one of those cases of sudden death, and the author’s solemn 
elaboration of the trifling and the irrelevant is really rather trying. 

R. D. CHARQUES. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIMITED 


HARD WORK AND THRIFT— ROUTE TO 
ECONOMIC SOLVENCY 


THe 120th Annual General Meeting of 
National Provincial Bank Limited will be held 
on 12th February in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman (The Right 
Hon. The Earl of Selborne, P.C., C.H.):— 


The amount brought forward from 1951 is 
£957,724, to which must be added this year’s 
profit of £1,525,013, giving a disposable 
balance of £2,482,737. Your directors have 
declared a final dividend of 8} per cent., mak- 
ing 16 per cent. for the year, compared with 
the figure of 15 per cent. which has remained 
stable for the past 20 years. The just claims 
of the staff for improved remuneration having 
been met, I am satisfied that we are not lack- 
ing in prudence in deciding on this modest 
improvement in the shareholders’ reward 





The change in the direction of our financial 
and credit policy inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment just over a year ago has since been 
intensified and has begun to yield definite 
results, for which the Government may well 
claim full credit. 


While it is abundantly true that the sterling 
area cannot achieve stability without the good- 
will and co-operation of the rest of the world, 
and in particular of the United States, it 
must be recognised that the re-establishment 
of our rests, in the main, with 
ourselves 


position 


INVESTOR'S ALL-IMPORTANI 


ROLI 


PRIVATE 


Her Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom have announced that they “are 
determined that the flow of capital from 
London for sound development throughout 
the Commonwealth shall be maintained and 
increased.” This can only be done in two 
ways, either by Budget surpluses and Govern- 
ment investment, or by individual investment; 
and of these two alternatives the latter is 
infinitely preferable 

The private investor, however, cannot per- 
form his all-important réle unless he can 
first save the money to do so. The present 
level of taxation of the individual is such as 
to make private saving virtually impossible. 
The level of taxation is even more serious 
in its effect on industrial resources. How can 
we hope to maintain competitive efficiency if 
our industries are milked by the Exchequer 
for current Government expenditure instead 
of being allowed to build up the reserves 
necessary to improve and extend their plants ? 
But taxation cannot be reduced if as a result 
the Budget would become unbalanced. 
Accordingly, the first step is to reduce the 
present scale of Government expenditure 
including expenditure of Local Authorities, 
Government Agencies and nationalised indus- 
tries. It is only by reducing the scale of 
Government expenditure and the level of 
taxation that we can hope to restore a healthy 
basis for our economy. The only route to 
solvency is by way of hard work and thrift. 
Our legislators in recent years have been at 
pains to decry and discourage both. They 
have behaved as if we were much richer after 
the war than we had been before it. and it is 
astonishing that anyone could ever have 
believed that such was the case. They must 
now retrace their steps and so reform our 
laws that every individual has the maximum 
incentive to exert and deny himself for the 
benefit of his family. So will the State best 
prosper, for the Nation is but the total of the 
families contained therein. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
MR. A. W. TUKE’S STATEMENT 


THE annual general meeting of Barclays Bank 
Limited will be held in London on February 
Lith. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr. A. W. Tuke, 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year 1952: 

Our Deposits, at £1,318,000,000, show an 
increase of £34,000,000, which is surprising 
when we consider the influences to which 
Bank credit has been subjected during the 
past year 

Higher rates of interest, although they 
operate on both sides of the account, tend to 
provide us with rather wider margins of gross 
profit, but not to the extent that some people 
appear to suppose. 

We are able to set aside the same amount 
as last year, namely £1,000,000. which we 
credited to Reserve Fund, and to recommend 
dividends on our various stocks at the same 
rates as before. We have also found it pos- 
sible to transfer a further £1,000,000 to Reserve 
Fund from Contingency Account, with the 
result that that Fund now stands at a figure 
almost equal to our issued capital. 

Having during the last few months 
approached by great effort a condition of 
equilibrium, we are now in a position to take 
a longer view: to consider what are the pros- 
pects of a gradual increase of exports which, 
after allowing for the rebuilding of our 
reserves of gold and dollars, would justify a 
gradual relaxation of restrictions on imports. 
ln the process we are discovering once again 
how much longer it takes to clear up a mess 
than it took to make it. 

Increasing our exports involves our pro- 
ducing more goods which the foreigner wishes 
to buy at prices which he is willing to pay. 
This is in any case a difficult proposition 
when the world is no longer in a sellers’ 
market, and the prospect is not made any 
brighter by the likelihood, indeed the certainty, 
of increased competition from Germany and 
Japan 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CREDITOR 


NATIONS 


The fundamentals of our problem can 
perhaps best be understood if we compare the 
position of this country in the present decade 
with its position in the last decade of the last 
century At that time we had built up a 
predominant position in world trade, and we 
were the world’s creditor. Taxation was 
insignificant and wealth was accumulating 
rapidly in the hands of ever-widening numbers 
of our people. A large part of these savings 
was employed in investment overseas, which 
is the traditional and proper function of a 
creditor nation. 

What has happened since 1914 is well 
known. We have twice spent our blood and 
our accumulated foreign assets in fighting 
unavoidable wars; the United States of 
America has become an increasingly powerful 
competitor; and other countries to whom we 
used to sell manufactured goods have become 
more and more disposed to rely on their own 
growing industrial capacity. 

1 think that all will agree that the time has 
now come for the assistance of America and 
others to be given on business terms, if it is 
given at all. It is encouraging to find, in many 
influential quarters of the United States, that 
Mr. Butler's apposite phrase, “trade, not 
aid,” with all its implications for American 
trade policy, has found approval. 

Moreover, the United States and other 
creditor nations, could, if they had the neces- 
sary confidence, invest large sums in the 
development of the backward areas of the 
world, a propertion of which lie in the 


Sterling area 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


A YEAR OF LIMITED PROGRESS 


INCENTIVE CHOKED BY OVER-TAXATION 





THe Annual General Meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited will be held on February 13th in 
London. 

In his Statement accompanying the report 
and balance sheet the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.C.L., D.L.. states 
that the profit for 1952 is £148,807 higher at 
£1,964,665. A sum of £1,200,000 has therefore 
been allocated to General Reserve which, 
together with the Share Premium Account, 
will make the total Reserve Fund £16,000,000. 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts at £1,169 
millions show a reduction of less than £2 
millions. 

Loans and Advances have decreased by £32 
millions, substantial increases in advances to 
many industries essential to the well-being of 
the community having been more than con- 
siderably offset by reductions in other direc- 
tions. With its large agricultural connections 
throughout the country, the Bank has been 
affording generous asSistance to farmers and 
to agriculture’s ancillary industries 


IMPORTANT GROUND GAINED 


Recalling the critical state of our affairs a 
year ago, Lord Balfour of Burleigh observes, 
we must be thankful for the progress made 
during 1952. Important ground has been 
gained and there is, moreover, no sign of its 
being lost again in the immediate future. 
Unfortunately, the evidence suggests that in 
the recovery of the past year far too large 
a part has been played by purely stop-gap 
expedients and a favourable change in world 
conditions. 

\ great deal of the good done by monetary 
policy has so far been undone by government 
spending. If the new monetary policy is to 
fulfil its purpose, it requires the support of a 
strong budgetary policy. 

Our vital need now is to rebuild our financial 
and economic strength so that we may with 
certainty pay our way abroad and carn our 
keep, and that can only be through increased 
and more efficient production of the right 
things. To promote the necessary shift of 
resources and to create the necessary..saving 
are therefore the supreme tasks of financial 
policy at this juncture. 7 

But as long,as our solvency is menaced 
by excessive expenditure, as long as our 
industry is strangled and incentive choked 
by over-taxation, and as long as our people 
remain unaware that they are now sacrificing 
the future to the present, so long will our 
standard of living, including the maintenance 
of our social services, continue to be in mortal 
danger. 

A real policy of disinflation is still the cen- 
tral need if we are to put our economy in 
proper shape, but there will remain one prob- 
lem which cannot be solved by our own efforts 
alone. For Britain and for the world at large, 
no task can be more urgent than to rebuild the 
exchange reserves of the sterling area, as a 
prelude to the restoration of convertibility, 
and for this a capital operation of some kind 
is indispensable. 

“For future prosperity,” Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh concludes, “some painful decisions 
are now necessary. The question is whether 
modern democratic party leaders dare have 
the strength of purpose to take them. I am 
optimistic enough to believe that the sound 
sense of the British people would accept any 
required temporary sacrifice the necessity for 
which they could be made to understand. 
And only so can our country’s future be made 
secure.” 
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Shorter 


Came to Oxford. By Gertrude Bone. 
Illustrated by Muirhead Bone. (Basil 
Blackwell, 30s.) 


Mrs. Bone’s tour of Oxford is probably 
better suited to the reader in bed than the 
eager tourist, though its format might be 
uncomfortably large for either. She assumes 
a good deal of knowledge both of topo- 
graphy and manners, and she moves 
authoritatively up and down the High and 
the Broad and the Meadows, not so much 
with a visitor like Pepys who ** came to 
Oxford, a very sweet place,’’ as with an 
undergraduate who has finished his schools 
and before going down would like to absorb 
all the historical titbits he has neglected in 
three or four years of taking his university 
for granted. Mrs. Bone is perhaps at her 
most successful in imparting miscellaneous 
information from the more remote past. 
She ignores the day before yesterday, and 
in a chapter on balloons, for instance, has 
nothing to say of Miss Tallulah Bankhead 
or even Mr. Giles Playfair. In her favourite 
period, the Renaissance, it is more surpris- 
ng to find a long chapter on stained glass, 
showing close knowledge of Abram van 
Linge’s Jonah in Christ Church, but without 
any reference to his other Jonah ** with the 
great fish ’’ in University College. Her gift 
for conveying the subtler tones of an atmo- 
sphere is perhaps not very strong, but the 
illustrations by Sir Muirhead Bone, many of 
them in colour, are so numerous and his 
touch so confident that we are well content 
to take the tone from him. In the quarter 
of a century that has passed since the publi- 
cation of The London Perambulator, Sir 
Muirhead Bone has mellowed a little, and 
Oxford can accept such a change more 
gratefully than London. TANGYE LEAN. 





COMPANY MEETING 
CHELTENHAM AND GLOUCESTER 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


RESULTS 





AT their first Meeting in the New Year the 
Board of the Cheltenham and Gloucester 
Building Society reviewed the results for 1952, 
and although the audit is not yet completed 
the following information has been released 
for publication. 

The Society’s Assets now amount to the 
record figure of £19,541,000, representing an 
increase of £1,951,000 during the year. 

The amount invested by shareholders and 
depositors during the year amounted to the 
record figure of £4,374,000, and after deduc- 
ting withdrawals and allowing for interest 
added the total increase in savings in the 
Society amounted to the very substantial 
figure of £1,894,000 during the year. 

The sum of £4,165,000 has been advanced 
on 4,606 new mortgages during the year, both 
these figures being new high records. A 
reflection of the substantial increase in private 
building which has taken place during the 
year is the fact that the number of advances 
on newly built houses is more than double the 
1951 figure. 

The number of open accounts in all depart- 
ments now exceeds 72,000, and has increased 
by over 4,000 dufing the year. 

“After charging the huge sum of £211,000 
for taxation, the transfer to reserves Is 
£50,000, and £20,000 is carried forward to next 
year. The total Reserves and Unappropriated 
Profit now amount to £1,400,000. 
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Notices 


New World Arising. By Harry 
(Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 


Mr. Harry HopkKINS, a British journalist, 
has recently returned from an extended tour 
of South-East Asia, that is to say, of all 
those countries which lie between the one- 
time centre of Britain’s power in Asia at 
Delhi and Britain’s outpost at Hong Kong, 
and has produced a book on his journey 
which ranks very high indeed in recent 
descriptive political literature. I do not 
know whether he would take it as a compli- 
ment to be referred to as a British John 
Gunther. To my mind he is a better writer ; 
and, while having the same appetite for 
factual information as Mr. Gunther, is 
probably better equipped, at least as far as 
his chosen subject is concerned, with the 
knowledge and sympathies necessary to 
interpret what he has seen. “There are circles 
in this country in which the word ** journal- 
istic ’’ is a term of abuse. I can only wish 
that we had academic persons who could 
write on foreign countries with Mr. Hopkins’ 
combination of insight and charm. 


Mr. Hopkins’ book is emphatically not 
one to summarise because, although the 


Hopkins. 


area with which he is concerned is given’ 


some form of unity by its unwillingness to 
take sides in the world-conflict between 
Communism and anti-Communism, an un- 
willingness which springs largely from its 
preoccupation with its own multifarious 
problems, it is made up of a group of 
countries differing profoundly from each 
other and receiving inspiration from the 
most diverse sources in the past and in the 
present. It is preferable for the reviewer 
simply to urge others to read this book and 
to make only two of Mr. Hopkins’ general 
points for him. In the first place he is 
undoubtedly right in thinking that, just as 
the image of Red China is so important in 
the outlook of these countries today, so 
their future chances of escaping Communism 
depend, to a very great extent, upon what 
India can achieve in the way of social 
betterment. 

In the second place, while noting the 
admirable work which is being done by 
American experts in many fields of 
endeavour, Mr. Hopkins has been appalled 
by the contrast between this self-effacing 
but impressive effort and the crudities of 
American official propaganda which is, he 
assures us, having the reverse effect to that 
intended, and, by denouncing Russia, is in 
fact increasing its attractiveness. ‘* There 
are,’ he writes, ‘** after all, still places in 
the world where ‘ actions speak louder than 
words’; probably no other single act 
would so greatly advance the prospects of 
social democracy in South-East Asia as the 
muzzling of this twentieth-century evangel- 
ist—the American Barker.’’ This observa- 
tion might well be brought to the notice of 
members of the new Congress who are seek- 
ing for spheres in which to economise. 

MAX BELOFF. 
The Amazing Amazon. By Willard Price. 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 
Mr. WILLARD Price challenges his readers 
by the choice of his title, but it is certain 
that anyone not familiar with the literature 
of the Amazon must be amazed at the 
information which is packed into this book. 
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Hardly a page of it does not read like 
something from Ripley’s ‘‘Believe it or 
Not,’’ but the evidence and documents are 
usually given. Mr. Willard talks of plants 
that grow a foot a day, of insects which eat 
a sleeping man’s hair so that he wakes up 
bald, of the paranha, the carnivorous 
fish of the Amazon and its tributaries, who 
will attack a man in numbers and leave him 
a skeleton in five minutes. He has stories 
to tell about the fabulous town of Manaos, 
built during the rubber boom at the begin- 
ning of the century, which make it sound 
like a Latin-American Babylon, where every- 
body lived in luxury, while jaguars and boa 
constrictors could be found in the surround- 
ing jungle, two miles from the magnificent 
opera-house, pre-fabricated in England from 
Italian” marble. Mr. Price has travelled 
extensively in the Amazon region, but this 
is not a travel book in the usual sense. It 
is a brightly written study of the region 
from the point of view of its peoples, flora, 
fauna and economic wealth. From time to 
time Mr. Price himself comes to the fore 
to describe his Robinson Crusoe existence 
when he was washed up on a floating island 
in the river, or to describe a trip he made 
into the jungle to capture its strange animals 
for a zoo. This is perhaps the best section 
of the book—exciting, vivid and full of 
human incident. But the whole book is 
immensely readable. M. S. 


I Live Again. The Memoirs of Princess 
Ileana of Rumania. (Gollancz. 16s. 6d.) 
CHANGE and a seemingly typical insecurity 
dominate these memoirs. Princess lleana’s 
first memories are of the headquarters town 
in the frontier valley to which her father’s 
army was driven in 1916 when he led Rumania 
against Germany after succeeding his uncle, 
a German prince who had gone to Rumania 
as her first king. She married an archduke 
of the deposed Habsburg dynasty, suffering 
in Austria the uncertainties of Nazi revolu- 
tion and war-time rule. From her castle in 
Rumania she watched the Russian occupa- 
tion of the country and its Communisation, 
remaining for three years after the war, until 
the king abdicated. Though the form of the 
memoirs is loose and at times too conversa- 
tional, and some of the early nursing 
anecdotes are sensationally told, the descrip- 
tion of these post-war years, which occupies 
the second half of the book, is free of the 
involuntary bitterness and sensationalism 
hardly unavoidable in accounts from behind 
the Iron Curtain. These memoirs clearly 
present the whole process of the tyrannical 
changes of those years, because during them 
the Princess had exceptional public standing, 
protected and strengthened by the people’s 
affection for her and by the reputation of 
her hardworking management of a hospital 
that she had built in the valley below her 
castle. Consequently she could plead 
continually with the Government for modi- 
fications in its ruthless destruction of old 
Rumanian life. After reading of her una- 
vailing struggles, the reader must acknow- 
ledge that what appeared at first sight to bea 
sentimental attitude of hers to a lucky 
escape is in fact a modest and proper 
sentiment towards a tragic exile induced by 
inevitable failure. A. &. 2. 
In next week’s Spectator C. E. Vulliamy 
will review “A Year of Space’”’ by Eric 
Linklater, and Betty Miller “ Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning *’ by Dorothy Hewlett. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 





THe Annual General Meeting of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank will be held on 12th February, 
in Manchester. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, 
O.B.E. 

The proceedings at the Annual General 
Meeting will be restricted to the transaction of 
formal business and | propose to continge the 
practice of recent years in issuing a brief 
statement on the Bank's affairs in advance otf 
the Meeting. 

In August the Bank suffered a very severe 
loss by the death of the late Chairman, Sir 
Walrond A. F. Sinclair, K.B.E. He had been 
a Director of the Bank since 1935, becoming 
Deputy Chairman in 1945 and Chairman in 
1949. During the whole of that period he 
gave distinguished and notable service to the 
Bank. 

My colleagues honoured me by electing me 
to the office of Chairman in succession to the 
late Sir Walrond Sinclair. It will be my 
constant endeavour to justify the confidence 
thus extended to me. 

You will see that Deposits stand at 
£140,613,921, an increase of over a million 
pounds on last year’s record figure. 

On the Assets side, the liquid items, namely 
Cash, Money at Call and Discounts, amount 
in total to £49.809,181 or to 35 per cent. of 
our Deposits. Treasury Deposit Receipts have 
now disappeared and there has been a further 
funding operation this year designed to reduce 
the liquidity ratios of the Banks. 

British Government Securities, which appear 
at under current market price, as hitherto, at 
£46,093.827, have, as a consequence, again 
increased. 

Advances at £36,546,804 show a decrease of 
£390,479. This is the first time in recent years 
that we have to record a decrease in this item, 
which reflects the official policy to reduce the 
credit base. 

Our Net Profit, after making the usual pro- 
visions (which include contributions to Staff 
Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds 
and appropriations to Contingencies Account) 
is £267,199, an increase of £8,679 on the year. 
This with a balance of £137,637 brought 
forward gives a total of £404,836 to be dealt 
with. After transferring £125,000 to Contin- 
gencies Account, we propose to pay Re 
at the rate of 124 per cent. on the ~ Shares 
and = a “B” Shares and to ae forward 
£156,7 Iam sure you will agree that these 
ron may be looked upon as satisfactory. 

The year 1952 has been an eventful one in 
many ways. It has seen the death of a beloved 
King and the coming to the throne of a young 
Queen, to whose coronation we are looking 
forward with such eagerness this summer. It 
has also seen a change after twenty years of 
the party in office in the United States, though 
not of that great country’s responsible attitude 
towards its position in the world. 

In the economic sphere it is pleasant to be 
able to record that a year which began under 
the shadow of so many gloomy portents, of 
which steeply falling gold and dollar reserves 

and rising textile unemployment were 
examples, has ended on a much more hopeful 
note. In the improvement that has taken 
place the Banks have, I am glad to say, been 
able to play a useful if unobtrusive part in 
helping with the restriction of credit, the 
principal measure used by the Government to 
meei the situation, 

1 should like to take the opportunity, in 
conclusion, of expressing, on behalf of all my 
colleagues and myself, to Mr. King, our 
General Manager, to the Assistant General 
Managers and to all members of the Staff 
throughout the Bank’s service our best thanks 
for their devoted service during the year and 
our great appreciation of their efficiency and 
enthusiasm. 


JANUARY 23, 
ANSELLS BREWERY LIMITED 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


MR. A. E. WILEY’S REVIEW 








Tue adjourned annual general meeting of 
Ansells Brewery Limited was held on January 
2th at Birmingham. 

Mr. A. E. Wiley (chairman and managing 
director) in the course of his speech, said: 
It 1s gratifying to be able to submit a report 
nd accounts which show a year of successful 
trading in spite of a continuance of difficulties 
and rising costs. The trading profit of the 
group amounts to £1,762,999, which is an 
increase over the previous year of £171,166. 
This increase is a result of the extension of 
your company’s operations, and the continued 
popularity of the company’s products. The 
charge for depreciation is £21,749 more than 
that of last year, whilst the additional charge 
or taxation 1s £64,558. 


EXCESSIVE AND PENAL TAXATION 


The total charge for taxation is £875,088, 
which is almost half that of the trading profits. 
li is long overdue that industry should receive 
some consideration from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer concerning this excessive and 
penal taxation. I am sure it is not fully 
recognised that this excessive taxation of 
Company's profits is exhausting the capital 
resources of industry. Each year it becomes 
more difficult to maintain plant and machinery 
in the state of efficiency, and for the re- 
equipment and modernisation of the com- 
pany’s properties, which is necessary to give 
the public the comfort to which they are 
entitled and maintain our finances in a healthy 
condition. 

Ihe net profit for the year is £524,902, 
being an increase of £71,371 over last year, 
which, together with the balance brought 
forward gives a distributable balance of 
£310,166, which your directors suggest should 
be appropriated as detailed in the report, 
leaving a balance of £288,448, to be carried 
forward. 


LICENSING PLANNING 


With other members of the Birmingham & 
Midiand Counties Wholesale Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, your company has continued to co- 
operate with licensing planning committees, 
local authorities, and licensing justices in the 
work of licensing planning. These negotiations 
are of the utmost importance to the company’s 
future, particularly in view of the progress 
now being made by many local authorities 
in their development and_ re-development 
schemes. Unfortunately building restrictions 
still largely prevent the erection of new 
permanent licensed houses, but the progressive 
elaxation and removal of the controls on the 
building of new dwelling houses is a welcome 


sign that it cannot now be long before the 
erection of permanent licensed houses will 
again be permitted. 


During the year under review, development 
plans under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, have been prepared and submitted 
to the Minister by most county and county 
borough councils. These plans show the 
development proposed by each local planning 
authority for its area during the next twenty 
years, together with the uses of land which the 
authority proposes to permit in different 
parts of its area during that period. These 
proposals have therefore had to be examined 
in detail in every case to see that your 
company’s property is not unfairly affected, 
and where this has been found to be the case, 
representation to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government has been made. It should 
not be that, however, that brewery companies 
have interested themselves in development 
plans from an obstructive or a selfish point of 
view. Our policy has always been to 
encourage and assist all schemes of public 
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development and improvement, and_ that 
Policy is unchanged. 

I reported at the last annual meeting 
that your company had taken over control 
of Messrs. Lloyds (Newport) Ltd., and you 
will, | am sure. be gratified to learn that the 
company has further increased its operations 
by the acquisition of the whole of the share 
capital of The Leicester Brewing and Malting 
Co. Ltd. 1 may say that this was only done 
after the most careful consideration by your 
Board, who decided it was an opportunity 
not to be missed, as it meant a very substan- 
tial holding in the thriving town of Leicester, 
The supply of Anselis beer to the Leicester 
houses, unfortunately did not commence until 
October, 1952; therefore this. acquisition has 
no bearing on the company’s profits now 
under review. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF 
LOAN CAPITAL 

As I have already mentioned, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to keep our houses up 
to our usual standard, and in view of the 
heavy expenditure with which we shall be 
faced in the near future, in building new 
houses on new estates, you company 
deemed it advisable to apply to the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission to issue a 
new Debenture. Sanction has been obtained, 
and we propose to increase our loan capital 
by £1,100,000. This will be used to redeem 
our present 5 per cent. Second Debenture Stock 
amounting to £270,000, and to liquidate the 
bank overdraft which was necessary for the 
purchase of Lloyds (Newport) Ltd., ‘leaving a 
balance of surplus cash for expansion. This 
will be fully explained in a circular which the 
stockholders will receive in due course. 


MR. WALTER SCOTT'S REMARKS 

Mr. Walter Scott, J.P., (Deputy-Chairman 
and Managing Director), in the course of his 
speech, said: 

In a plant such as the brewery at Aston, 
which has been kept busy night and day 
through two wars, and therefore has had little 
opportunity without interfering with produc- 
tion of making overhauls or renewals of plant, 
there comes a time when drastic steps must be 
taken if continuity of the business has to be 
assured, but we have concentrated upon get- 
ting a new power plant, which is nearly coms 
pleted, and will not only be of immense 
advantage to ourselves, but will contribute to 
the National effort of saving coal, and pro- 
vide our own electricity economically, At 
present we have to be content with patching 
up our old plant as it gives out. 

In addition to the Power House, we have 
been successful in obtaining permits extending 
over a period of years, for the erection of an 
additional Hot Wing and Fermentation block, 
and as materials become available these are 
slowly taking shape. We have not yet how- 
ever, got permission to start extensions to our 
Bottling Stores, the need for which is getting 
very acute with the growing popularity of 
bottled beers. 

You will gather from the few details J 
have given that we have been facing a very 
expensive period in renewing and extending 
our plant, and that we have very heavy com- 
mitments for the future. The struggle which 
we have, along with industry generally, is to 
try and accumulate sufficient cash to keep the 
business in an adequate state of efficiency, 
and at the same time satisfy the demands for 
taxation, which in our case amounted to 
approximately 9} million pounds in Beer 
Duty and other taxes last year. 

Unless there is some reduction in the beer 
duty, our efforts in trying to make our pro- 
ducts acceptable at prices our customers are 
capable of paying, will continue to diminish 
and will rob them of a luxury they value in 
these difficult times and resent if they cannot 
et it. 

4 The report was adopted and a final dividend 
of 12 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, mak- 
ing 17 per cent. for the year. was approved. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


In face of many uncertainties, domestic as 
well as external, stock markets are putting 
up a brave show. With the £20 million 
Anglo-Iranian debenture issue so success- 
fully launched, the market in fixed-interest 
stocks has remained quite firm and the 
gilt-edged section has taken the resumption 
of local authority borrowing in its stride. 
These are hopeful signs, even though one 
must remember that there are still plenty of 
borrowers waiting in the queue. What is 
perhaps more surprising is the performance 
of industrial equity shares which, so far 
from wilting under the pressure of the 
accumulating evidence of increasing com- 
petition and reduced profit margins, have 
been moving up. One helpful factor is, of 
course, the effect on investment psychology 
of the numerous take-over deals—to say 
nothing of reported bids—which have pro- 
vided a powerful remainder of the discrep- 
ancy which still exists, over a wide range of 
equity shares, between current prices in the 
market and asset values. Not only have the 
deals, whenever completed, put money into 
the lucky shareholders’ pockets but they 
have undoubtedly reinforced investors’ reluc- 
tance to sell. While I shall be surprised if 
anything approaching a boom develops in 
industrial equities—there seem to me to be 
far too many dangers ahead for that—I 
regard the prospect more hopefully than 
seemed justified when the year began. The 
aircraft, building-materials and engineering 
groups—provided one is discriminating— 
look as well placed as any to join in the 
recovery. 


The Banks’ Investments 


There has been no encouragement to 
optimism in the bank chairmen’s statements. 
On the contrary. While all have recorded 
their satisfaction at Mr. Butler’s use of the 
weapon of dearer money and the breathing- 
space he has gained for the sterling area, 
they have been equally emphatic that the 
need still remains for tougher anti-inflation 
policies and especially, of course, for a really 
rapid and substantial pruning of the Govern- 
ment’s own spending. I must add that the 
bankers have also urged a reduction in 
taxation, especially on industry, and that, if 
it materialises, would undoubtedly help the 
security markets. But part of the price may 
have to be a deliberate cutting down of 
personal consumption by other means. 

What of the banks’ balance-sheets ? 
Thanks to the substantial improvement in 
gilt-edged prices in the second half of last 
year they again look tremendously strong. 
As expected, the National Provincial which 
last July was alone among the ‘* Big Five ’’ 
in adhering to its customary practice in 
showing its gilt-edged holdings ** at under 
market value ’’ again follows the same pro- 
cedure. Its inner reserves are ample to 
cover depreciation. The other members of 
the ‘‘ Big Five ’’ have found no reason in 
the gilt-edged recovery for resuming their 
former practice. They show their invest- 
ments at under cost and below redemption 
price, but at December 3ist market values 
were, in fact, above book values. At the 
moment, therefore, there is nothing in the 
banks’ investment position to stand in the 


way of their following the National Pro- 
vincial’s lead and raising their dividends. 
Shareholders are certainly entitled to a 
modest participation in any further increase 
in earnings. Bank shares, as I pointed out 
last week, look attractive holdings. 


Woolworth’s Dividend Surprise 

Nothing seems to check the record- 
breaking progress of F. W. Woolworth, 
the chain store undertaking. Last year, in 
spite of rising costs, this company succeeded 
in raising its profit, before taxation, from 
£14,583,889 to a new peak of £16,300,451. 
One helpful factor was doubtless the greater 
availability of supplies ; another would be 
the tendency when times are less easy for 
shoppers to concentrate on goods in the 
lower price-ranges. Above all, this company 
is still benefiting from expansion policies 
pursued by an alert and energetic manage- 
ment. Last year the Woolworth chairman, 
Mr. S. V. Swash, warned. shareholders that 
the heavy burden of taxation was one of the 
obstacles standing in the way of an increased 
dividend. The preliminary figures for 1952 
now show that the tax burden has been quite 
unexpectedly heavy, but the board have, 
nevertheless, decided to adopt a much more 
generous attitude towards the Ordinary 
stockholders. The company’s total tax 
bill has risen by over £2 million 
to £10,530,384, a figure which includes no 
less than £1,475,000 as provision for Excess 
Profits Levy. In consequence, net profit, 
after tax, is down from £6,196,675 to 
£5,770,072. Thanks to last year’s sub- 
stantial increase in the carry-forward, how- 
ever, the amount available for dividend and 
reserves is rather larger, and it is a clear 
indication of the board’s confidence in the 
outlook that they have decided to increase 
the Ordinary dividend from 424 per cent. to 
55 per cent. (including a 5 per cent. cash 
bonus). This payment has exceeded even 
the City’s most optimistic forecasts and has 
resulted in a rise in the 5s. Ordinary units 
from 47s. to 49s. 9d. At this level the yield is 
rather more than 54 per cent. Are the shares 
still cheap? The return, one must confess, 
is now rather below what can be obtained 
on many other ‘* blue chip ’’ industrial 
equities, such as Imperial Chemicals, and 
the cover behind the dividend—earnings 
appear to be about 67 per cent.—is not very 
strong. On the other hand, I think one can 
still regard Woolworth’s Ordinary units as 
a progressive industrial investment, since 
the growth possibilities of the business have 
not yet been fully exploited. My summing- 
up is that the units are still moderately 
attractive as long-term investments but that 
their immediate speculative possibilities 
must be regarded as somewhat limited. 


R. A. Lister Progress 

The record order-book with which R. A. 
Lister, the diese] engine and agricultural and 
dairy machinery makers, began their year 
has found reflection, as shareholders hoped, 
in increased profits. After providing 
£409,157, against £391,783, for taxation, 
there is a net surplus for the year to Sep- 
tember 30th of £264,836, against £233,746, 
raising earnings on the Ordinary capital to 
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about 16 per cent. At the annual meeting 
in February the chairman indicated his wish 
to increase the dividend but reminded share- 
holders of the desirability of conserving 
resources in view of the uncertain conditions 
abroad. I think, therefore, that one must 
read into the board’s decision merely to 
maintain the 9 per cent. rate in spite of the 
increased profits an indication that the 
outlook should be viewed with caution. 
Around 31s. the £1 Ordinaries yield 5} per 
cent., a reflection of the company’s financial 
strength and progressive management. I 
regard the shares as about right for the 
present. 


A Publishers’ Share 


Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) is a 
familiar name to present and former students 
of law. Their publications include such 
major works as Halsbury’s Laws of England 
(as well as more popular text books), The 
Law Journal, All England Law Reports, Law 
Times and other legal, medical, scientific 
and technical books and journals. For the 
past six years dividends of 30 per cent. have 
been paid on the Ss. Ordinary shares out of 
earnings ranging between 24 per cent. and 
57 per cent. These shares, I notice, have 
lately been changing hands around l6s., 
at which they offer the high yield of 93 per 
cent. Surprisingly, in the light of the stable 
dividend record, the price of the shares has 
fluctuated between the wide limits of 41s. 6d. 
and 14s. 43d. in the last six years. Last 
month the interim dividend was maintained 
at the usual rate of 15 per cent., which sug- 
gests that the total payment for 1952 will be 
maintained at 30 per cent. In a business of 
this kind goodwill is probably the most 
valuable asset, and Butterworths’ goodwill 
and copyrights should be worth consider- 
ably more than their book value of £155,000, 
While the shares are not a very active 
market, they offer an attractive yield, with- 
out, it would seem, excessive risk. I think 
they deserve a place in any mixed investment 
list. 


Cash at a Discount 


Investors who would like to buy liquid 
assets with the possibility that patience will 
bring a capital profit might like to consider 
the 5s. shares of Phoenix Prince Gold Min- 
ing now quoted in the market around 2s. 6d. 
In its last balance-sheet dated March 3lst, 
1952, this company had net liquid assets, 
consisting almost entirely of cash, equivalent 
to about 2s. 9d. a share. At the present 
price, therefore, a buyer is acquiring all the 
remaining assets for rather less than noth- 
ing. There is also the attraction that this 
Southern Rhodesian gold mining company 
is paying a small dividend. For the year to 
March 3lst, 1952, it paid 5 per cent., on 
which the shares at the present level give a 
return of 10 per cent. Ore reserves are small 
but profits have recently been on a higher 
level through sales of gold at premium prices 
in the free market. The strength of the 
position, as I see it, is that shareholders have 
every right to expect a substantial return of 
capital out of the large liquid resources, 
If the company return 2s. a share, which 
would cost £200,000, it would still be left 
with ample money for operating the property. 
Doubtless this view will be expressed at the 
coming annual meeting and I see no reason 
why the directors should not accept it. 
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